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Acupuncture | It’s all in the genes 7 
worked 


for me! 
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aban- 
doned by health and educa- 
tion services is painted in a 
unique and comprehensive 
report released last month. 
For the first time disabled 


__ people aged 18-25 with a wide 
| range of physical and multi- 
| ple disabilities were inter- 
_ viewed and medically ex- 
_ amined in their own homes 
_ by 2 paediatricians and a re- 
__ search psychologist. 


The survey covered 111 peo- 


_ ple living in an urban district au- 
_ thority, Paddington and North 


Kensington, and in a semi-rural 
authority, Wycombe in South 
Buckinghamshire. 

Here are some of the main 


findings. 

) © Two-thirds of the young peo- 
' ple had moderate or severe cur- 
_ rent health problems that were 
- not being treated by statutory 


services. Their physical health 


"had deteriorated since they left 


school. 
Cp people had become less 
mobile, had more fixed contrac- 


' tures which could have been 
_ prevented with physiotherapy, 
_ and were therefore less indepen- 
_ dent. “In many cases the physical 
_ difficulties had progressed to 


such a state that it was difficult 
now to know what would be the 
most realistic way of dealing 


‘with the problem,” said the re- 


port. 

For people with spina bifida, 
obesity coupled with a de- 
teriorating spinal condition 
seemed to be reducing life ex- 
pectancy. “Many had not had any 
consultant advice for some 
years.” 
® Medical care was often in- 
adequate. Diagnoses were some- 
times wrong. Some young peo- 
ple with cp and spina bifida who 
were on drugs for epilepsy had 
not had their prescriptions re- 
viewed for as much as 15 years. 
Many were on Valium “for no 
clear reason.” 
® Communication skills had de- 
teriorated after leaving school, 
particularly among people with 
cp, because they had not been 
kept up and “no real effort had 
been made” to assess them. 
Nearly all the people with severe 
multiple handicaps were 
thought to need speech therapy 
but less than a quarter were get- 
ting it. 
®@ Very few people saw their GP 
regularly. Over half the families 
were dissatisfied with GP care 
because there were no regular 
checks, the GP was unfamiliar 


‘Caring’ cutlery 
Designed for arthritis sufferers, in 
surgical steel with polypropylene 
handles. ‘Caring’ Cup also available. 
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Time to 
| talk about 


Mark Vidgen, now 22, vents on himself the frustration of not being 
able to communicate. His mother must interpret as best she can. He 
goes to a day centre in Paddington. Mark’s prescription for drugs for 


epilepsy has not been reviewed for several years. 


with the problems of the disabil- 
ity or unsuppottive. 


@ Half the families were not 
seeing a social worker. Those 
who were said the social worker 
rarely understood the consequ- 
ences of physical disability or 
knew about disability benefits or 
how to get aids and adaptations. 


® There was a “gross lack of help 
and information” about benefits, 


The major Christian de- 
_ nominations in the UK are 
supporting a 3-year. cam- 
_ paign to improve access to 
_ churches for people with dis- 
abilities and their greater 


acceptance and participation 


_ in church activities. 


Church Action on Disabil- 


_ ity (CHAD), launched last 

_ month, has the backing of the 
_ Archbishop of Canterbury, 
_ the Cardinal Archbishop of 
_ Westminster and the Modera- 


tor of the Free Churches. The 
Prince of Wales sent a mes- 


sage of support. 


“We are saying to the Church: 


_ Caring is not enough; acceptance 
' is not enough. Disabled people 
_ are part of our congregation and 
_ it involves all of us,” said Terry 
_ Thompson, vice-chair of CHAD 
_ and director of PHAB (Physically 
_ Handicapped/Able Bodied ). 


‘The campaign must produce 


" local action, he told a meeting of 
~90 people at 
_ Cathedral Conference -Centre. 


Westminster 


“CHAD is not a group in London 
telling others what to do. It’s a 
ground swell — each of us going 
back to our congregations to 
make something happen.” 
CHAD’s work must have a 


theological base in reconcilia- 
tion and unity, and it must pro- 
vide education, he said. “We 
want good material for Sunday 
schools, home groups, theolo- 
gical colleges. Everyone enter- 
ing the ministry should have an 
understanding of disability.” 
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CHAD’s management commit- 
tee of 10 people includes priests 
from 4 denominations, 4 people 
with physical disabilities and the 
mother of someone with a men- 
tal disability. Its first job is to re- 
cruit and train 8 regional de- 
velopment officers who will fol- 
low up the responses to a mail- 
ing of all ministers in November. 

A theology and education 
group headed by Alyn Haskey, an 
evangelist who has cp, will be 
preparing booklets and leaflets 
to support the campaign. 

CHAD grew out of a confer- 


‘Church takes action on disability 


ence in 1986 organised by 
PHAB, when _ representatives 
from the main Christian de- 
nominations met PHAB’s work- 
ing party on disabiity and spir- 
ituality to discuss attitudes to 
disability in the Church. 

So far PHAB has met the ex- 
penses of setting up CHAD, but 
now the campaign must stand on 
its own feet. It needs £150,000 
for the 3 years. It has raised ab- 
out £1,000. 


For further information contact 
the Rev. John Peirce, Church Ac- 
tion on Disability, Charisma 
Cottage, Drewsteignton, Exeter. 
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encouraging poor take-up. In- 
formation was not getting 
through about health care, re- 


spite care or choices after 


school. 


®@ Nearly all the young people 
lived with their parents, who 
continued on page 4 
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Government 
help for 
“left-over” 
children? 


Three thousand children, it 
is estimated, are living at 
home or in long-stay hospit- 
als because they have no- 
where else to go. 

They are children who 
have such severe physical 
and mental disabilities that 
they cannot communicate, 
let alone learn, and vent their 
frustrations often on their 
own bodies by biting, pulling 
out hair or even blinding 
themselves. 

As a result of a film shown on 
ITV last month, The Spastics 
Society and SENSE (National 
Deaf, Blind and Rubella Associa- 
tion) are pressing the Govern- 
ment to provide care for them in 
the community. 

“There is provision for chil- 
dren who are blind or deaf, but 
these children have slipped 
through the net,” says Paul En- 
nals of SENSE. “Their needs have 
never been confronted.” 

“IT am very concerned about 

continued on page 3 
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AT LAST A MULTI-PURPOSE LIFTER 
THE NEW MANGAR BOOSTER! 


PORTABLE 
lifts from 
floor 
to chair 
at 


For further details CONTACT: Mangar Aids Ltd., 
Presteigne Industrial Estate, Presteigne, Powys. LD8 2UF 


Tel: No. 0544 267674 


Sales Dept. 


Approved by Stoke Mandeville Hospital 
A British Product shown in the Design Centre London. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Disability Now 12 Park Crescent London WIN 4EQ 


Wheelclamping 
is illegal... 


I was dismayed to read in your 
diary column (DN June) about 
the wheelclamping of Mr Man- 
sell’s car while displaying an 
orange badge. 

Some time ago the Depart- 
ment of Transport readily agreed 
that wheelclamping the cars of 
severely disabled people would 
be far too harsh a penalty and 
dangerous for some. Section 105 
of the Road Traffic Regulations 
Act 1984 was therefore intro- 
duced specifically to prevent 
cars duly displaying orange 
badges being wheelclamped. 

Orange badge holders who 
are thus illegally wheelclamped 
might be in a position not only to 
avoid the fine but also to sue for 
damages. 

We have asked the Depart- 
ment to look into the problem 
and would like to hear from any 
of your orange-badge-holding 
readers who are wheelclamped. 
Peter Large 
Chairman, Joint Committee on 
Mobility for the Disabled 
14 Birch Way, Warlingham, 
Surrey CR3 9DA 


..and the 
minister confirms 


I was extremely anxious about 
the privatization of wheelclamp- 
ing earlier this year so I wrote to 
my MP, Timothy Raison, to en- 
quire if this was likely to happen 
to me. 

I received a reply from Peter 
Bottomley, the transport minis- 
ter, which suggests that the 
police and traffic wardens have 
been acting quite illegally to- 
wards Mr Mansell and other 
orange badge holders. I quote: 

“You can assure Mrs Shellard 
that the decision by the Met- 
ropolitan Police to contract 
out. wheelclamping in the 
authorised clamping areas 
will not affect her rights as 
an orange badge holder. 


Wheelclamping does not 
apply to vehicles which dis- 
play a current orange badge. 
This is the case even in 
Westminster and other cen- 
tral London boroughs which 
do not generally recognise 
the orange badge scheme.” 

Perhaps the police should be 
made aware of this fact, too. 

I would recommend that Mr 
Mansell contact Mr Bottomley 
reminding him of his own words 
and inquire whether the. police, 
traffic wardens and private 
wheelclampers have been in- 
formed of his decision. 

Barbara Shellard 
Stoke Mandeville 
Bucks 


Remploy complaint 
In your June issue you state that 
the main conclusion of the re- 
cent National Audit Office inves- 
tigation is that: 
“If the Department of Em- 
ployment (DE) used the 
powers it has and exerted 
more direct control over 
agencies providing employ- 
ment to severely disabled 
people — Remploy, local au- 
thorities and voluntary orga- 
nisations — its money would 
be better spent and the 
popular sheltered place- 
ment scheme could be ex- 
panded further.” 

That conclusion is nowhere to 
be found in the NAO Report and 
your statement is quite false. 

As a matter of fact, sheltered 
employment can at present be 
expanded more cheaply by pro- 
viding additional places in Rem- 
ploy than by expanding the num- 
ber of sheltered placements 
(that is the significance of the Re- 
ports reference to Remploy’s 
marginal costs), but that is not 
really the point. 

Remploy is enthusiastic about 
sheltered placements — we in- 
vented them after all — and we 
would very much like to see 
them extended, and extended 
fast. The Shaw Trust is doing ex- 
cellent work in this respect. 


E88 RIFTON YOUTH ACTIVITY CHAIR 
The same chair for 5 year old to small adult 


’ Rifton 


EQUIPMENT FOR THE HANDICAPPED 
’ Fully illustrated CATALC GUE available free 
Robertsbridge, E. Sussex TN32 5DR — phone 0580 880626 


There is however no sugges- 
tion in the NAO Report that Govy- 
ernment money spent on Rem- 
ploy is not well spent and there 
is no sensible argument that I 
know, there or elsewhere, for 
extending sheltered placements 
at the expense of sheltered 
workshops or of Remploy. 

It does, of course, cost money 
to establish and run sheltered 
workshops but the service they 
provide is valued by the people 
who work in them (as many of 
your readers will know from per- 
sonal experience) and is not 
identical with that provided by. 
sheltered placements. 

What we need is the widest 
possible range of opportunity for 
disabled people. I would have 
thought that you might wish to 
support such a view. Certainly 
there is nothing in the NAO re- 
port to discourage it. 

TB Owen 

Managing Director, Remploy 
415 Edgware Road 

Cricklewood 

London NW2 6LR 

The conclusion you object to is 
drawn from paragraph 28, page 
7 of the National Audit Office 
report and from point iv in the 
NAO press release. 

Our piece covers the main 
points raised by the NAO as a 
result of its investigation into 
how well the Department of 
Employment and the MSC help 
disabled people with employ- 
ment. — Editor. 


Change the law 


In his letter headed “A policy for 
today” (DN April) John Belcher 
says: “The sexual and emotional 
needs of disabled people have 
for too long been ignored or sup- 
pressed simply for the conveni- 
ence of the caring profession- 

He is right when he says that 
this is unacceptable in the con- 
text of The Spastics Society, but 
he should have gone further. 

The sexual and emotional 
needs of disabled people are a 
concern of society at large, as we 
have seen in the recent case in- 
volving the sterilisation of 
Jeanette. Without a considerable 
rethink and change in the law it 
matters not whether the caring 
professions are accepting or 
non-accepting of the needs. 

As the law stands now, it 
would be impossible for caring 
professionals to be involved to 
any extent in meeting the sexual 
and emotional needs of disabled 
people, particularly physical 
activity. : 

It is time the matter was de- 
bated openly, not just in the let- 
ters’ column.. 

PL Knight 
Dene College 
Tonbridge 
Kent 


Back to school 


As part of a project to find out 
how feasible it is for children 
with special needs to attend 
mainstream schools, I decided to 
run a survey of the views of 
pupils and parents at Longberton 
Community High School, near 
Gosforth. 

When I went to talk to them, 
they were, to my surprise, very 
responsive. 

The pupils suggested that as 
they knew nothing about what it 
was like to be disabled and I 
knew nothing about _ their 
school, I should become a pupil 
for a day so that we could all find 
out the pitfalls first hand. 

The day was very successful 
and as a result a leaflet, with 
photographs, is being prepared. 
If readers would like one, 
perhaps they would contact me. 

Also, I would very much like 
to hear from other groups who 


might be willing to write a re- 
port on schools in their own area 
and then we could put them 
together and consider all the 
pros and cons. 

Tommy Burdon 

Percy Hedley Centre 

Chipchase House 

Station Road 

Forest Hall 

Tyne & Wear NE12 9NQ 


Eating out: 
separate tables... 


I read the letter in Margaret Mor- 
gan’s column about how people 
worry about having a meal in a 
restaurant. I know how it feels as 
my own husband was disabled. 

As a group representing peo- 
ple with hearing, sight and 
health impairments, we think 
restaurants should have a special 
table set aside for disabled peo- 
ple and their friends so that they 
can go out for an evening and not 
worry about other people. 

Also, readers might be in- 
terested to know that we are sell- 
ing purses for keys, names and 
addresses, etc, that can be hung 
round the neck. &1 for the adult 
size, 60p for children’s size. The 
proceeds will go to help people 
who are hard of hearing. Our 
telephone number (a 24-hour 
service ) is 061-795 6567. 
Pauline Frais 
The Helping Hand Association 
6 Copthall Lane, Cheetham 
Manchester M8 7EP 


..or wrong thinking? 


Iam writing to you concerning a 
letter headed “When I go into a 
pub or cafe I feel that everyone is 
watching me being fed” (DN 
June). 

Both the writer and Margaret 
Morgan refer to “coming to 
terms with athetosis.” This dis- 
plays a total lack of insight into 
how issues of disability are being 
redefined by disabled people 
themselves and so changing 
perceptions of disability. 

A physical impairment such as 
athetosis is a physical fact; the so- 
cial consequences of this are 
“the disability”. There may be 
lack of provision of services, 
problems of access, etc, or, in 
this instance, lack of understand- 
ing and courtesy displayed by 
other people in a public place, 
which is exacerbated by the fact 
that physically impaired people 
have been segregated in so many 
ways for so long that their 
appearance in a pub or cafe is 
still unusual — “the elephant 
man” syndrome. 

Disability is a social phe- 
nomenon, brought about by a 
society that segregates, isolates 
and discriminates by failing to 
take into account the needs of all 
its members. 

Margaret Morgan fails to 
alleviate the distress because she 
does not elevate the issue to this 
level so that the person con- 
cerned can really see that the so- 
cial oppression they experience 
is something other than “coming 
to terms with their athetosis.” 
Carl Ford 
Meir 


_ Stoke-on-Trent 


Operation 


The doctors treating my son, 
who is 7 and has cp, have sug- 
gested doing an operation to 
lengthen his achilles tendon. 

I would very much like to 
speak to either people with cp 
who have had this operation or 
to other parents of children who 
have had it before deciding 
whether to go ahead. 

Carol Ackroyd 

11 Hadley Court 

Cazenore Road 
London N16 6JO 


DN’s diary column 
by Julian Marshall 
Snatch 

The supporters of closer co- 
operation between physically 
disabled and able-bodied people 
received a shot in the arm 
recently, though perhaps not 
one they would unreservedly 
support. 

Paul Hunter, a 17-year-old 
who lost both legs in a railway 
accident, admitted stealing a 
woman’s purse from her 
handbag in a Cardiff jeweller’s 
shop before being pushed away 
into the street by an accomplice. 
He was givena 12-month 
conditional discharge by Cardiff 
magistrates. I just hope PHAB 
don’t get to hear ofit. 


Wishing well 

They say that where there’s 
muck there’s brass, and the 
landlord of the Alma pub in 
Windsor I’m sure will agree. His 
regulars have raised £440 fora 
speech communication device 
for Slough Windsor and District 
Spastics Society. He revealed 
that his customers raised the ~ 
cash in a rather interesting way: 
“We have our own wishing well 
in the gents toilet. The men 
simply throw their loose change ~ 
into one of the urinals and I 
collect it with my rubber gloves. 
It started about two years ago 
and has become a tradition.” 


Blighted 
Two Canadian organisations 
representing disabled people are 
making an effort to change the 
media terminology they find 
“offensive, inaccurate or 
illiterate.” An article in Contact, 
the Canadian Cerebral Palsy 
Association’s journal, says: 
“Handicapped is just one of 
those words. Short yes, 
recognisable yes, offensive yes.” 

One of the groups involved is 
the National Institute of 
Handicapped Research (my 
italics ), while casting one’s eye 
over the opposite page, an 
article on CP prevention refers 
to lives being “blighted by 
handicap”! 


Speedy 
Before he became the doberman 
of the purse-strings, Chief 
Secretary to the Treasury and ex- 
Minister for the Disabled, Mr 
John Major announced in the 
House plans to commence work 
onanew DHSS wheelchair 
design for children. “We will 
push it speedily,” he said. Ihope 
he can overcome the difficulties 
of unramped kerbs before he 
sets out on his mission. 


Magnanimous 
Christmas has certainly come 
early for 69-year old arthritis 
sufferer Walter Martin. Hehasto 
take regular painkillers and can | 
only walk short distances with 
the aid ofa stick. Struggling to 
find a ticket machine that 
actually worked in a council car 
park one day last month, Walter 
returned to his car to find he had 
been booked by a traffic warden. — 

The big softies at Sutton 
Council, owners of the car park, 
said graciously: “Mr Martin has 
been given extra time to pay the 
fine as a gesture of goodwill. But 
unless he pays he will have to go 
to court.” 

Well shucks, I’m touched. 
Rather churlishly, Walter says 
that to pay up would be to admit 
he’s guilty, “which I’m not.” 


Contributions, please, to DN 


Good news for 
beer-hunters 


Beer-lovers who use _ wheel- 
chairs will have an easier time 
finding accessible pubs, thanks 
to a scheme started by the Brew- 
er’s Society. 


The society is awarding acces- - 


sibility symbols to pubs which 
meet the strict standards drawn 
up by the Centre on Environ- 
ment for the Handicapped and 
the Access Committee for Eng- 
land. 

These include level or ramped 
routes from the carpark, access 
to the bar and eating areas and 
suitable toilets. 

Pubs applying for the symbol 
are visited by local access groups 
to ensure they meet this criteria. 
The Parson’s Barn in North 
Shoebury, Essex, was the first 
pub to be awarded one and 60 
pubs have now applied for the 
symbol. 

The aim is to pilot the symbol 
this year in East Anglia, the 
South-east and Cheshire. If it is a 
success the scheme will go 
national. 

The Brewer’s Society has pro- 
duced free brochures for each 


- area, listing facilities in local 


pubs, available this month from 
tourist information centres. 


Welfare survey 


Dissatisfaction with the way 
mobility allowance is assessed 
has prompted the Mobility Allo- 
wance Campaign to conduct a 
survey of the experiences of wel- 
fare rights workers. 

The survey hopes to outline 


_ deficiencies in the present sys- 


tem of mobility allowance reg- 
istration and the guidelines 
given medical practitioners to 


_ decide who is eligible for be- 


eo 


nefit. 

Any welfare rights worker in 
the statutory or voluntary sec- 
tors who has helped with 
claims since March 1986 can 
apply for a questionnaire from 
Virginia Alvion at The Spastics 
Society. 


.things now he is at Beech Tree. 
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Tom learning to do everyday 


The ITV film showed his life in a 
long-stay hospital. 


Government 
help for “left 
over” children 
continued from page 1 


these children,” says Jack Ashley 
MP, chairman of the All Party 
Disablement Group, “and I shall 
be raising the matter in Parlia- 
ment when the House reassem- 
bles.” 

The film, The Left-over Chil- 
dren, included pioneering work 
done at Beech Tree North in Lan- 
cashire. It is the only place 
which offers education as well as 
care, but there are only 14 places 
and each place costs £26,000 a 
year. 

For up to 2 years the children 
work through individual prog- 
rams supervised round the clock 
by a team of staff— 14 children to 
40 staff — learning to modify 
their behaviour so that they can 
move on to special schools. 
Beech Tree has an 80 per cent 
success rate. 

“There’s nothing miraculous 
about Beech Tree — no drugs 
used, no magic about the place”, 
says Malcolm Jones, the educa- 
tional psychologist who set it up. 
“It’s just carefully co-ordinated 
management.” 

Beech Tree was built with 


funding from The Spastics Socie- 
ty matched pound for pound by 
the Government as a result of 
publicity arising from another 
film, Silent Majority, in 1980, 
which showed what was hap- 
pening to children in long-stay 
hospitals. 

Now it is hoped the Govern- 
ment can be persuaded to fund 
other places. 

“We are asking the Govern- 
ment to take notice of the plight 
of these children and their de- 
sperate parents,” says John Cox, 
director of The Spastics Society. 
“We've pioneered Beech Tree 
but we can’t produce Beech 
Trees for 3000 children.” 


Large gap between needs and services — 
first spinal injuries care report says 


The first detailed account of the 
long term effects of spinal cord 
injury in the UK severely criti- 
cises the welfare and support 
services for their ineffectiveness 
in reducing the impact of disabil- 
ity on people’s lives. 

“There is a large gap between 
what people with spinal cord in- 
jury feel they need and what ser- 
vices are able or willing to pro- 
vide,” says the report. It calls for 
people with spinal injuries to be 
more closely involved in plan- 
ning and delivering services. 

The 430 page report by a team 
from Thames Polytechnic and a 
consultant at Stoke Mandeville 
Hospital, aims to show what hap- 


_ pens to the estimated 400-500 


new cases each year when they 
leave hospital. 

The researchers questioned 
77 men (no women were asked ) 
who received spinal cord in- 
juries between 1971 and 1984 
and were treated at Stoke Man- 
deville Hospital. 

Hospital and community ser- 
vices were found to be unco- 
ordinated, especially after peo- 
ple were discharged, and follow- 
up provisions were often non- 
existent. ; 

Although the medical treat- 
ment at specialised spinal units 
was on the whole appreciated, 
emotional support and counsell- 
ing were often neglected; com- 
munity health services were in- 


flexible and inappropriate; aids 
and equipment were scarce and 
the units offered almost no long- 
term support for the injured per- 
son and his family. 

The lack of sex and fertility 
counselling came in for particu- 
lar criticism. It was a major con- 
cern, particularly with younger 
men. “The sexual side does 
bother me,” said one man, “It’s 
the worst thing about being in a 
wheelchair. It does you in men- 
tally.” Another person said: “It’s 
the sex side you think about 
more than anything.” 

People living only on benefits 
— and 40 per cent of the respon- 
dents were unemployed — were 
very anxious about their in- 
come. The benefits system was 
seen as “inadequate, compli- 
cated, inflexible and unfair.” 

Less than half the men re- 
ceived any compensation for 
their injury and 60 per cent of 
those experienced considerable 
and debilitating delays which 
badly slowed down their rehabi- 
litation. This was a major grie- 
vance and the researchers con- 
cluded that, among other mea- 
sures, a national disability in- 
come and no-fault compensation 
schemes should be introduced. 

The other main findings of the 
report were: 
© For many men, close contact 
with families and friends was vit- 
al in the rehabilitation process, 


but equally, for many it was not. 
While consultation with the in- 
jured man and his family was im- 
portant (and lacking), said the 
report, it should not be assumed 
that the best place to live was 
necessarily with the family. 


© GO per cent of wheelchair us- 
ers were dissatisfied with the 
poor design, inefficient servicing 
and high maintenance costs of 
their chairs. Many were angry 
that specialised chairs, particu- 
larly lightweight and outdoor 
electric models, were not avail- 
able through the DHSS. 


®@ A high proportion of respon- 
dents (70 per cent) never used 
public transport because it was 
inaccessible to wheelchairs. Ab- 
out the same number owned a 
car. 

The research was funded by 
the King’s Fund and the Jules 
Thorn Trust with help from the 
Spinal Injuries Association. 

It is hoped that the report will 
serve as a major reference work 
and a stimulus for further re- 
search. 


Personal and Social Implications 
of Spinal Cord Injury: a re- 
trospective study is available 
from Dr Mike Oliver, Thames 
Polytechnic, Avery Hill Cam- 
pus, Bexley Road, London SE9 
2PQ, price £7.50 including 


p&p. 


How Sun Alliance was caught on the hop 
Insurance scheme 


that never was 


What was dubbed the first all- 
embracing insurance scheme for 
disabled people, promising sym- 
pathetic and non-discriminatory 
consideration when launched 
last year, has turned otu to be not 
so all-embracing or sympathetic 
after all. 

The scheme was launched last 
August by the Royal Association 
for Disability and Rehabilitation 
in conjunction with the Sun 
Alliance Insurance group, but 
since then, RADAR have re- 
ceived “quite a lot” of com- 
plaints from disabled applicants 
for holiday insurance. 

In a letter in Devon Link, Mau- 
reen Littlehales said that on ap- 
plying to Sun Alliance for holiday 
insurance for her disabled son, 
she was told that they did not 
offer such a package. 

Other potential customers 
have simply never received a re- 
ply. 

“Various people have con- 
tacted us and expressed their 
disapproval,” said RADAR direc- 
tor George Wilson. “Sun Alliance 


did not do what they said they - 


were going to do: Apparently 
they were just testing the water 
to see what kind of demand 
there was. They received a great 
deal of interest which caught 
them on the hop somewhat.” 

“We had surges of interest 
when maybe 20 or 30 applica- 
tions came in together. At 10 mi- 
nutes per inquiry, you can see 
how we fell behind,” said Sun 
Alliance spokesman Michael 
Hillmore, “but the take-up rate 
was very small anyway.” 

As further explanation for the 
delays, Mr Hillmore said he 
thought perhaps people had 
been sending their applications 
to RADAR second class, who 
then saved them up before send- 
ing them off in batches to Sun 
Alliance. 

“We thought we were just 
going to get applications from 
physically handicapped people; 
you know, people who'd lost a 


leg or something,” said Mr Hill- 
more. “But we got them from 
really ill people, tetraplegics and 
suchlike. Really, people like that 
just have to take their chances 
abroad.” 

“We still refer people to Sun 
Alliance,” said Anne Cox of 
RADAR, “but if they just want 
holiday insurance we tell them 
that they do not offer anything 
special.” 

George Wilson’s advice to 
anyone wanting holiday insur- 
ance was: “Hold your horses 
while we review the situation. 
There are various brokers who 
do offer good packages for dis- 
abled people.” 


Information and addresses of 
brokers specialising in disabled 
people's holiday insurance 
available from Anne _ Cox, 
RADAR, 25 Mortimer Street, Lon- 
don WIN SAB, tel: 01-637 5400. 


College guidance 
from NBHS 


The increased number of stu- 
dents with special education 
needs entering further educa- 
tion in recent years has caught 
many colleages without a cohe- 
rent policy statement, the 
National Bureau for Handicap- 
ped Students announced last 
month. 

A recent NBHS survey found 
that only 17 per cent of general 
colleges of further education 
had such statements, despite the 
recommendation of the War- 
nock Report in 1978 that they 
should publicise their policies. 

To cope with this “recent up- 
surge in interest,” the NBHS have 
published guidance notes for 
college staff wanting to develop 
policy statements regarding stu- 
dents with special needs. 


National Bureau for Handicap- 
ped Students, 336 Brixton Road, 
London SW9 Tel: 01-274 0565 


WHAT IS 


SPEECH-WRITER? 


SPEECH-WRITER is a major new communication 


aid for the handicapped. 


Using the acclaimed MICRO-VOICE speech recog- 
nition device. SPEECH-WRITER allows keyboard 
free Speech Driven Word Processing. 


Letters, Reports, Essays etc. may all be written 


without using the keyboard. 


For further information or to arrange a demonstra- 


tion please contact: 


R & D Speech Technology 
Waterside House 
Ponsharden 
Penryn 
Cornwall 
TR10 8AR 
(0326) 75290 
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All I want is aloo somewhere 


Hugh Farrell went to a conference on a knee-squeezing issue 


“Public Lavatory Provision for 
Disabled People” may sound a 
giggle or else an impossible sub- 
ject for a whole day’s discussion. 
But over 80 people — architects, 
surveyors, environmental health 
officers, cleansing officers and 
disabled people — talked of no- 
thing else at the Policy Studies 
Institute last month. 

The conference was organised 
by the Centre on Environment 
for the Handicapped (CEH). 

Very different opinions came 
to light on something which 
affects every disabled person 
who ventures any distance from 
home. To anyone who has found 
the toilet for disabled people is 
locked shut and not part of the 
RADAR key scheme, yet toilets 
for able-bodied people are open 
and inaccessible, the problem is 
leg-crossingly familiar. 

“Is the unisex loo ideological- 
ly sound?” asked Selwyn Gold- 
smith, consultant for CEH, in an 
article in the magazine Design 
for Special Needs. 

At the conference he ex- 
panded on his theme, proposing 
that all toilets should be accessi- 


ble and there would then be no 
need to make special provision 
for disabled people, either with 
the RADAR key scheme or, as 
still happens, with locked toilets 
where the key is only obtainable 
during daylight hours. 

There was little time to dis- 
cuss this in the morning since 
the time was taken up with other 
speakers. 

John Stanford of RADAR 
talked about the key scheme. He 
was asked whether the toilets in 
the scheme were up to British 
Standards. He said that RADAR 
had no way of checking. 

Representatives from 2 diffe- 
rent manufacturers of automatic 
public conveniences spoke and 
so did local authority repre- 
sentatives. 

During an afternoon of “con- 
sumers’ views”, a frequent argu- 
ment in favour of a separate un- 
isex toilet was that there are no 
difficulties if a disabled person 
has a partner or helper of the 
opposite sex. 

It is very difficult for a woman 
to help a man in a men’s toilet. 
Britian is just not ready for this 


HOW BRITISH GAS 
HELPS 


ELDERLY AND 
DISABLED PEOPLE 


British Gas has a long-standing and continuing 
commitment to caring. That’s why we offera 
variety of services for elderly and disabled people. 


handicapped peop 


3 Fuel saving. 
A Paying for gas. 
5 Gas safety. 


6 Appliance servicing. 
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WE CAN GIVE ADVICE ON:- 


Free gas safety checks for elderly and disabled 
people who live alone. 


? Special help for physically and visually 
le. 


Tick the subjects which interest you and send this 
advertisement to FREEPOST, British Gas, P.O. Box 
No. 82, Chesterfield, Derbyshire S41 8UT and we'll 
send you our helpful leaflets. 
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British Gas! 


ENERGY IS OUR BUSINESS 


although, according to Selwyn 
Goldsmith, the rest of Europe 
seems more tolerant. 

Some people thought it had 
taken so many years for the idea 
of a unisex toilet to be accepted 
that we should now concentrate 
on getting both the design of the 
toilet right and the equipment 
usable. How many disabled peo- 
ple have been faced with a toilet 
with so many bars and rails it 
looks like a climbing frame, with 
a toilet pedestal that needs a lad- 
der or a washbasin you can’t 
reach? 

The discussion grew more he- 
ated as the afternoon wore on. In 
the end it seemed to me that 
while the idea of no separate 
provision was a good one, there 
would always be a few disabled 
people who would find this 
embarrassing (I have myself) 
and that a great deal more 
thought should be given to the 
whole subject so that future pro- 
vision is better planned. 

As far as I'm concerned, all I 
want to know is that when I go 
on holiday I can look up a list of 
toilets in the RADAR guide, go in 


with a key and know that I shall 
be able to use the loo because it 
is properly equipped. 

PS It was disappointing that the 
conference was held in a build- 
ing where access left a lot to be 
desired. There was a step up to 
the entrance, a steep ramp be- 


tween the reception area and the 
conference room and toilet faci- 
lities which echoed the prob- 
lems raised at the conference. 


Hugh Farrell is access officer for 
the Haringey Disability Asso- 
ciation. 


HOUSE OF LORDS 


Disabled Persons 
Act—hold-ups 

Following questions on 9 July 
about implementing the Dis- 
abled Persons (Services, Con- 
sultation and Representation) 
Act 1986, Lord Skelmersdale re- 


peated that the Government in- 
tends to implement Sections 5 


He also promised that Minis- 
ter for the Disabled Nicholas 
Scott would be writing soon to 
the steering committee set up by 
interested disability organisa- 
tions. 

Lord Kilmarnock (Social 
Democrat) could not under- 
stand why there should be any 
financial implications when Sec- 
tions 5 and 6 only require local 
education authorities to collect 
and pass on information to social 
services departments about 


whether young people leaving 
school or further education 
need further services. 

Lord Skelmersdale said that 


Lord Skelmersdale, 


and 6 only when necessary funds under: 
become available. secretary at the DHSS. 
Abandoned health district, a  multi- 


Continued from page 1 
provided most of their physical 
and emotional support with very 
little respite. Just over one quat- 
ter of the carers reported that 
they had a disabling illness. Near- 
ly three-quarters feared for the 
future. 

@ Almost half the young people 
had left school at 16, foregoing 
their statutory right to full-time 
education up to 19. 70 per cent 
felt they had not had enough in- 
dependence training at school 
and the survey found that many 
could not care for themselves or 
make decisions. Less disabled 
people had felt “held back” at 
school. 

Almost all said that what sex 
education there had been was 
not geared to physical disability. 
© Half the sample went to day 
centres and most found them 
“unstimulating and undeman- 
ding.” Severely disabled people 
were most likely to spend every 
day at home. 

To counteract what it sees as 
poorly organised services, lack 
of trained staff, lack of com- 
munication and coordination 
between health and welfare ser- 
vices, and lack of information, 
the report makes many propos- 
als. 

Chief of them is to set up a 
new statutory service in every 


disciplinary Handicapped Adult 
Team for physically and multiply 
disabled adults. It would fill the 
gap between District Handicap 
Teams for children and the Com- 
munity Mental Handicap Teams. 
Trained counsellors, including 
disabled people, would be in- 
volved. 

The report also calls for dis- 
abled people to be encouraged 
to set themselves higher goals 
for independence, for more 
broadly-based training in 
schools, more support for carers 
and an “urgent” review of day 
centre provision. 

“The message of the report is 
not that there isn’t a service for 
physically disabled adults, but 
that district health authorities do 
not know a service is needed”, 
says Dr Martin Bax, one of the 
authors. “This is a national issue 
and a national initiative must be 
taken.” 

The report was funded by The 
Spastics Society and ASBAH. 


The Provision of Support Ser- 
vices for the Handicapped 
Young Adult by Dr Andrew Tho- 
mas, Dr Martin Bax and Dr Di- 
ane Smythe. £5 from the De- 
partment of Child Health, Char- 
ing Cross and Westminster 
Medical School, 52 Vincent 
Square, London SW1P 2NS. 


Shadows 


The list of Labour Party 
spokesmen and women was 
announced last month. 

The major posts of concern 
to disabled people are: Dis- 
abled people — Alf Morris; Em- 
ployment — Michael Meacher; 


Transport — Bob Hughes; 
Health and Social Security — 
Robin Cook (plus Harriet 
Harman, health, Margaret 
Beckett, social security, and 
Tom Clarke, personal social 


services); Environment — 
John Cunningham; Women — 
Jo Richardson; Education — 
Jack Straw. 


LEAs had changed their minds 
and the Government had now 
been told that the additional 
costs would be between £30m 
and £50m a year. 

Lord Winstanley (Liberal) 
commented that it was nearly al- 
ways in relation to disabled or 
mentally handicapped people 
that once Bills are debated and 
receive the Royal Assent nothing 
appears to happen. 

Lord Ennals (Labour) asked, 
why was it that money goes “to 
those who are upwardly mobile 
as opposed to those who are 
often immobile?” 

Brian Lamb 


Speak now. .. 


Regulations for the new Income 
Support Scheme of the Social 
Security Act 1986 have now 
been deposited in the library of 
the House of Commons. 

Any comments on them must ~ 
be submitted by the end of © 
September, before they are laid — 
before the Commons. 

Many voluntary organisations 
have expressed concern about 
the scheme. New severely dis- 


abled people will not be eligible 


for the present additional pay- 
ments to the basic rate of sup- 
plementary benefit. 

Last month representatives of 
major disability organisations — 
The Spastics Society, RNIB, 
RADAR and the British Council 
of Organisations of Disabled 
People — handed a letter in to 
Mrs Thatcher at Downing Street, 
asking the Government to re- 
consider its position and ensure 
better financial provision for sev- 
erely disabled people. Valerie 
Lang, a vice-chair, represented 
The Spastics Society. 
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Romance, reality, risk and responsibility 
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Marianne West reports on SPOD’s 
3rd International Conference 


SPOD’s* 3rd International Con- 
ference revealed that whereas 
society has grown more permis- 
sive (until the advent of AIDS), 
not much of that freedom to ex- 
press oneself has filtered 
through to people with mental, 
physical and sensory handicaps. 

Nearly 100 delegates from Bri- 
tain, Sweden, the USA and still 
further afield spent a_hard- 
working 3 days at Owens Park, 
Manchester, at the beginning of 
July listening to papers and tak- 
ing part in workshops under the 
broad heading, “Rights and Rela- 
tionships: Young Disabled Peo- 
ple Growing Up”. 

On the first day, the confer- 
ence tackled “romance and real- 
ity”, looking at the pleasures and 
illusions of romance, different 
relationships, including 
friendship, lesbianism and 
celibacy, and how to secure 
more satisfying relationships. 

Martin Yates talked frankly ab- 
out the frustrations of develop- 
ing a physical relationship when 
there is so much reliance on 
able-bodied help. 

“It means a third party being 
involved which can be distres- 


* The Association to Aid the Sexual and 
Personal Relationships of People with a 
Disability 


sing for them as well as for us,” 
he said. “Because we require 
help with dressing, it means that 
we are unable to go to bed 
together without other people 
knowing. This sometimes can be 
embarrassing as able bodied 
people are able to be together 
without broadcasting their in- 
tentions.” 

Disabled people talked of 
being a parent or of having no 
children, and representatives 


from voluntary organisations 


Dr Thomas-Robert Ames of City 
University, New York spoke on 
“independence”. 


discussed adoption, fostering 
and the support of parents with 
disabilities. 


_ ing, 


ap 


Left to right: Martin Yates of the YMCA, 


SPOD’s chairperson Margaret Morgan. 


Under the heading “independ- . 


ence”, Thomas-Robert Ames, 
Professor of Community Mental 
Health at City University, New 
York, said that sexuality and dis- 
ability is being widely and “he- 
atedly” discussed in the USA and 
he produced guidelines reflect- 
ing a 2-year review recently 
completed by the Coalition on 
Sexuality and Disability Inc. 

The conference also heard of 
Fran’s Deli, a youth training 
scheme in London run _ by 
Ravenswood Trust which, from 
giving, mentally handicapped 
young people training in cater- 
has branched out into 
teaching social skills and life 
skills that give people the con- 
fidence to make relationships. 

Dr Andrew Thomas of the De- 


partment of Child Health at the 
Charing Cross and Westminster 
Medical School in London, 
showed from a new survey of 18- 
25 year olds how lacking in so- 
cial skills disabled young people 
are and how much they need sex 
education. 

The second day was given 
over to “risk and responsibility”. 
This covered the law, sex educa- 
tion in a mental hospital and in 
the community and, for the first 
time, papers on child sex abuse 
and AIDS education and testing. 

The conference also heard ab- 
out surrogacy, physical help, 
rape and sexual assault and the 
ethical issues of sterilisation. 

The final day emphasised “re- 
turn and respond” with meetings 
of a panel for statutory bodies 


“Sexuality and disability must be 
faced squarely and SPOD should 


lead the way ”’ says Mike Long 


Most people long to have a deep 
and meaningful relationship 
with another person. At SPOD’s 
3rd_ International Conference 
last month young disabled peo- 
ple spoke of the difficulties they 
face in making relationships. 

Not only do many of them 
have problems of mobility, ac- 
cess, communication, housing 
and lack of money to overcome, 
but they also need help from 
someone else who is _ able- 
bodied. Not for them the private, 
quiet dinner for 2 if you need 
help to eat and drink. 

How do you whisper “sweet 
nothings” into. someone’s ear 
when you can’t get to them or 
cannot speak too well? How do 
you find out about your body 
and the consequences of your 
disability, and how do you find 
out about sex? Information is 
hard to get and the back of the 
bike shed is beyond the capacity 
of most people. 

Disabled people are calling 
out for more choice in their lives 


_ —where and how they live, work 


and play — but choice presup- 
poses that a person is in full pos- 
session of knowledge and _ in- 
formation and the necessary re- 
sources are available. 

The major resource for many 
disabled people is able-bodied 
help. Often this is other mem- 
bers of the family who may not 


feel they can advise on personal 


pir 


relationships. Parents are often, 
understandably, over- 
protective; they may need help 
themselves to understand their 
offspring is growing up with 
adult feelings and needs. 

The attitudes of carers to- 
wards disabled people generally 
are still pretty ambiguous, let 


alone their attitudes towards 


sexuality for disabled people. As 
a result many disabled people 
are forced to repress their sexual 
feelings. ‘ 

Staff in residential and day 


care centres may still be coming 
to terms with their own sexual 
lives and are ill-equipped to 
handle the sexual problems of 
their clients. Even if more junior 
staff are prepared to help, they 
are rightly concerned that senior 
management will disapprove. 
The law as it stands now is no 
help to them. 

Just as the attitudes of some 
able-bodied people were begin- 
ning to change, along comes 
AIDS. 

Child sexual abuse is another 
area where many disabled peo- 
ple are extremely vulnerable. 
Because of severe disability, it 
may be very difficult for them to 
tell of their torment. 

Many of these issues were dis- 
cussed at the conference. What 
we need now is action. 


I think that disabled people: 


and everyone involved with 
them — including local author- 
ities and voluntary organisations 
— must face sexuality and disabil- 
ity more squarely, and SPOD 
should be leading the way. 

We need to 


® educate disabled people bet- 
ter about the facts of growing up, 
their sexuality and the implica- 
tions of their disability by mak- 
ing appropriate literature more 
widely available 

@ provide more counselling for 
disabled people who have prob- 
lems with sexual or personal re- 
lationships and for families of 
disabled people who need to be 
helped to feel positive about 


their disabled child growing up 
® help care staff to understand 
that disabled people need sexual 
and personal relationships and 
educate senior managers to 
accept that this is so 


®@ encourage local authorities 
and voluntary organisations to 
produce guidelines and policies 
for their staff on sexuality and 
disability 

® include AIDS in our teaching 
and the responsibility of dis- 
abled people to have “safe sex” 


® discuss the sexual abuse of dis- 
abled people, especially _ chil- 
dren 

@ inform and advise on 
homosexuality, lesbianism, sur- 
rogacy, physical help and issues 
of sexuality for disabled people 
from ethnic minorities 


® comment with authority to the 
government, the courts and the 
media on important, current 
issues, such as the sterilisation of 
mentally handicapped people. 


I am not suggesting that a very 
small organisation like SPOD can 
do all this alone; but it can de- 
velop the expertise to help 
others. More money, of course, 
would mean more could be 
done. 

Severe disability will always 
prevent some people from hav- 
ing the relationships we all want, 
but most people, whether more 
or less dependent, could have a 
better chance of realising their 
dreams than they do now. 

Everybody has a duty to re- 
think their attitudes about sex- 
uality and disability. If we really 
want to, we can do it. 


Mike Long, a cerebral palsied 
man, ts married with 2 daugh- 
ters. He is a generic social work 
team leader in Buckingham- 
shire and a member of SPOD’s 
Council. He took part in the TV 
appeal for SPOD last month. 
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Mike Long gave a light-hearted 
introduction to the conference. 


ONE COMPLETED 


Susan Miller of the WHO Rehabilitation Unit, Switzerland, and 


Ron Moule 


and another for voluntary agen- 
cies. 

Over and over again in person- 
al and professional experiences 
the same needs emerged: for bet- 
ter access to information, sex 
education, counselling and 
advocacy. 

The importance of profession- 
als working together was empha- 
sised and the need for guidelines 
among statutory and voluntary 
organisations. 

We heard how parents and 
professionals find it difficult to 
go beyond giving disabled peo- 
ple “the facts”, and sometimes 
not even that. There is still a long 
way to go and many taboos to be 
challenged if we are going to be 
in the position to help those 
many disabled people who in the 
coming years will be “encour- 
aged” to take their place in the 
community. 

It is clear that SPOD’s role in 
encouraging the exchange of 
ideas and helping to set up 
guidelines of good practice will 
be needed as never before. 

A working party is being set 
up, and anyone who would like 
to contribute to it should con- 
tact SPOD. 


SPOD, 286 Camden Road, Lon- 
don N7 OBJ, tel: 01-607 8851 


Marianne West has cp and has 
been married to a man with cp 
for 22 years. After working for 
20 years at The Spastics Society 
she is now with the Disable- 
ment Association of Barnet. 


COUPON AND 


DISABILITY NOW IS ANYONE’S 


Every month it brings you: 


What’s going on in Parliament, 
around the country, abroad 
and in The Spastics Society. 


INFORMATION 


about benefits, conferences, 
services, aids and equipment, 
holidays, sport and leisure. 


Disability Now is the newspaper for disabled people and 
professionals in the disability field. And it’s free! 


VIEWS 


Professional and personal on 
anything to do with disability. 


FEATURES 


on politics, travel, motoring, 
micro-technology, fashion, 

books, the arts and personal 
problems. 


If you're not getting Disability Now - or you know someone 
who isn't but would like to — just complete the coupon below! 
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Psst! Anyone 
need £1000? 


Grants of up to £1000 are now 
available to local “disabled-led” 
action groups to help them se- 
cure better job and training 
opportunities. 

The Disabled People’s Em- 
ployment and Training Fund 
(DETAF) was launched last 
month by the National Council 
for Voluntary Organisations, 
supported by an anonymous 
charitable trust. The fund is be- 
lieved to be unique. 

Local projects which could be 
eligible for the money include a 
report, a conference, research 
into employment or training 
needs in an area, or making plans 
for a specific training centre and 
the funds to secure it. 

. Various conditions have to be 
met, including that the project 
must be capable of producing a 
tangible result in 6-9 months. 

“We know that disabled peo- 
ple have very strong views about 
attitudes, policies and provision, 
especially in the employment 
and training field, which affect 
them and their life chances,” said 
Mrs Usha Prashar, director of 
NCVO. “DETAF is intended to 
give more of them the means of 
using their energy and creativity 
in influencing policy and provi- 
sion.” 

The NCVO also hopes the 
grants will unlock more re- 
sources by providing evidence 
to possible donors that the pro- 
jects are credible and accept- 
able. 

A small group of advisors, dis- 
abled or familiar with the prob- 
lems of disability, help the 
NCVO manage the DETAF fund. 

The identity of the charitable 

trust and the amount given are 
undisclosed, but Stephen Hop- 
wood, head of the NCVO em- 
ployment unit, said they do not 
anticipate any problems with 
funding and it was not a case of 
first come, first served. 
Further information — print, 
tape or braille — from Stephen 
Hopwood, DETAF, Employment 
Unit, National Council for 
Voluntary Organisations, 26 
Bedford Square, London WC1. 


WESSEX 
MEDICAL 


EQUIPMENT 


COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Gerald Price ( above ») — totally blind winner of Jump and bronze in 
Slalom, and Denise Smith, bronze in Slalom, silver in Tricks, para- 
plegic section at the first World Water Ski competition. 


Jumps, tricks and slaloms 


Britain made a big splash at the 
first world water ski trophy for 
the disabled last month, winning 
the team competitions in the 
Trick and Jump sections, coming 
second in the Slalom and win- 
ning the overall team competi- 
tion. 

Forty-three disabled skiers in 
teams from Britain, France, USA, 
Australia, Norway, Germany, 
Belgium and Switzerland com- 
peted in their respective disabil- 
ity categories: leg or arm disabil- 
ity, visually handicapped, blind, 
deaf, multiple-plegic and “les 
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MANUFACTURER OF ELECTRIC HOISTS, STAIRSEATS, 
LIFTS, VERTICAL SEATS, POOL LIFTS, DOOR OPENERS 
AND AGENTS FOR THE MEDIC BED 


autres” in 2 out of 3 disciplines. 

The competition was held at 
the Tony Edge Centre, near 
Staines, Middlesex on the 24-26 
July. It was,opened by Richard 
Branson, president of the British 
Disabled Water Ski Association, 
who took to the water for the 
second time that month, this 
time on skis. 

He made a human pyramid ba- 
lanced on just four skis with De- 
bbie Sims, 20, and Wendy 
Mason, 27, who each lost a leg 
through cancer. 

The Brits dominated the 
weekend, with a particularly im- 
pressive performance from Mike 
Hammond, who won the Trick 
and Jump and came second in 
the Slalom (leg amputee sec- 
tion) and Chris Mairs, who won 
the partially sighted Slalom and 
Jump, with a distance of 10.3 
metres. 


Sands across 
@ e 

Britain 

A bucket of sand will be carried 
across the country by a group of 
disabled and able-bodied people 
to raise money during The Spas- 
tic Society’s National Week. 

The group from the Welling- 
ton Centre (run by the Ipswich 
and East Suffolk Spastics Society ) 
will be walking from Aberaeron 
on the Welsh coast to Felixstowe 
in Suffolk between August 29 
and 19 September. . 

To help them along their way, 
the group would welcome the 
support of other TSS local 
groups they pass en-route — 
either walking with them part of 
the way or offering them accom- 
modation. 

Their route is roughly through 
mid Wales, across the South Mid- 
lands and over into Suffolk but 
depends upon your offers! 

To find out more please con- 
tact Martin Allen, Wellington 
Centre, 52 Chevalier Street, 
Ipswich, Suffolk IP1 2PB. Tel: 
(0473) 57302. 
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Jewish charities link | 
to cut their costs 


In what they claim is a unique 
move, 4 leading Jewish charities 
have identified a common link 
between them — the family — and 
amalgamated. 

The Federation of Jewish Ser- 
vices, which spends £15 million 
a year, hopes to use its funds 
more efficiently. 

The Jewish Blind Society, Nor- 
wood Child Care, the Ravens- 
wood Foundation and the Jewish 
Welfare Board have been sharing 
the same building, services and 
facilities for 4 years, but their for- 
mal amalgamation only came last 
month after a study carried out 
by Brunel University revealed 
the extent of the probable 
advantages. 

“The change has been brought 
about remarkably smoothly con- 
sidering the age of some of the 
charities,” said FJFS executive 
director Sam Brier, of Norwood 
Child Care. “Two of them date 
back to the end of the 18th Cen- 
tury and early 19th Century.” 

Fears that amalgamation 
would increase bureaucracy and 
make fundraising more difficult 
seem to be proving groundless, 
he said, and the Brunel research 
bore this out. 

“The charities will initially 
maintain their own identities, 
but will gradually move closer 
over a period of years, during 
which time money will be allo- 
cated according to needs,” said 
Mr Brier. “The experience of a 
similar Jewish charity federation 
in America suggests fundraising 
will become easier, and the eco- 
nomies of scale involved in- 
crease efficiency.” 

There are plans to make the 
FJFS a charity in its own right in 
case people decide to make 
donations to the Federation 
rather than one of its member 
charities. 

The fact that all the charities 
were Jewish had made the Fed- 
eration possible, said Mr Brier. 
He added that the common 
stereotype of the close-knit 
Jewish family often made it 


difficult for some people to see 
why such charities were neces- 
sary. 
“People either think we are 
immune to family problems or 
are such an affluent community 
we can cope with them, but it is 
not the case. We have the same 
levels of handicap, divorce et 
cetera. Our problems are a mir- 
ror of the community as a 
whole.” 

Between them, the charities 
help over 800 families with a 
mentally or physically disabled 
member. Recently, the Nor- 
wood and Ravenswood trusts 
have begun treating 10 children 
with cerebral palsy at a non- 
residential conductive educa- 
tion centre. 


More get up 
and go comes 
to capital 


South London’s first Mobility Bus 
service was launched in 
Lewisham and Southwark last 
month. 

The buses have lifts to help 
wheelchair users, brightly col- 
oured hand rails for people with 
sight loss, and plenty of space at 
the front for wheelchair 
clamps. 

The service is being subsi- 
dised by London Regional Trans- 
port. It costs about £5,500 to 
convert an ordinary bus into a 
Mobility Bus. Each bus costs ab- 
out £50,000 a year to run. 

There are six routes on South 
London’s Mobility Bus service. 
Most of these only run once a 
week although some of the 
routes overlap. 

They go to central shopping 
areas and to places that are not 
covered by the normal buses. 

North and East London have 
similar services. London Region- 
al Transport hopes to introduce 
Mobility Buses to West London 
next year. 


Helping Hand for 
London’s travellers 


Disabled bus passengers in Lon- 
don can expect a more helpful 
and informed approach from bus 
crews in future thanks to a new 
initiative from London Buses, 
London Regional Transport’s 
Unit for Disabled Passengers and 
the Transport and General 
Workers Union. 

A “Helping Hand” notepad for 
people who find it difficult to 
communicate because of im- 
paired speech or deafness is now 
available. Passengers simply fill 
in a tear-off sheet from the pad 
which tells the driver or conduc- 
tor their destination and how 
they will pay. 

As part-of a major campaign to 
make bus crews more aware of 
the needs of passengers, all 
15,000 drivers and conductors 
have also been given leaflets ex- 
plaining how they can help dis- 
abled passengers. 

The leaflets outline the prob- 
lems bus travel can pose for peo- 
ple with physical disabilities or 
visual, hearing or speech impair- 
ments. 

They also explain how staff 
can recognise and best help dis- 
abled people to travel more easi- 
ly and safely. The advice in- 
cludes how to spot disabled peo- 
ple at bus stops, help them 
board, find the right stop and 
how to collect fares. 

The scheme is based on the 


well-established and successful 
Bristol Helping Hand. 

Interest has already been con- 
siderable from disabled groups 
and individuals, according to 
John Wagstaff of LRT’s Unit for 
Disabled Passengers. 

“It's marvellous for anybody 
with speech problems,” says 
Valerie Lang, a vice-chair of The 
Spastics Society. “The pads have 
given us a lot more confidence.” 


Free pads are available from the — | 
Unit for Disabled Passengers, — 
LRT, 55 Broadway, London — 
SW1H OBD, tel: 01-227 3312/ — 
3299. 


Have we got it right? 
We are still experiencing 
growing pains with the new 
computer. Will you please let 
us know if the label on your 
Disability Now envelope or 
parcel is not correct (it would 
be helpful to have your full 
post code too). We want to 
send Disability Now to you 
the way you like to be addres- 
sed. 

Also, please tell us of a 
change of address if you are 
moving. 

Write or telephone Gayle 
Mooney, Disability Now, 12 
Park Crescent, London W1N 
4EQ' Tel: 01-636 5020 x244. 
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‘Genetic diseases 


“Genetics” is a word that fright- 
ens many people. Not only does 
it conjure up pictures of scien- 
tists in white coats performing 
experiments in laboratories, but 
it is also something most people 
know little about. A genetic dis- 
ease Can seem to strike out of the 
blue, like a cruel blow of fate, 
leaving parents of a disabled 
new-born baby asking “Why us?” 

But for genetic counsellors, 
genetics is as much about people 
as it is about genes. Their job is 
to help families with members 
who have a genetic disorder or 
who have produced babies with 
birth defects. They give the fami- 
ly the information they need to 
make vital decisions, in terms 
they can understand: decisions 
about whether to have children 
or not, or whether to take advan- 
tage of new diagnostic tests, in- 
cluding tests on an unborn child, 
which could identify a genetic 
abnormality in time for the pre- 
gnancy to be terminated. 

Theresa Barby is a genetic 
counsellor at the S.E. Thames Re- 
gional Genetics Centre, based at 
Guy’s Hospital in London. Unlike 
most genetic counsellors, she is 
not a doctor, but a nurse and 
health visitor. 

While the two clinical geneti- 
cists in the department deal with 
the more complex cases, she 
deals with the more “straightfor- 
ward” ones, and does much of 
the personal counselling, talking 
to women about to take prenatal 
tests, supporting those who have 
been through late terminations, 
and following up with home 
visits where necessary. For ex- 
ample, she may help in a delicate 
situation where other family 
members need to be told that 
they may be carriers of a genetic 
disorder. 

Patients are referred to the cli- 
nic, usually by their GP or a hos- 
pital consultant, for many 
reasons, but the most common is 
to answer the question “What 
are the chances of it happening 
again?” for parents who have 
already had one affected child. 
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It’s all in the genes 


Karen Wingate looks at the work of a genetic counsellor 


Many others come because 
they are concerned about a con- 
dition in the family, which they 
could pass on. Ideally, said 
Theresa Barby, referrals would 
come from family planning cli- 
nics before a pregnancy is 
started. In practice, many people 
are already pregnant when they 
come. 

The clinic at Guy’s sees many 
hundreds of cases of inherited 
genetic diseases in a year, but the 
most common are Down’s Syn- 
drome, cystic fibrosis and spina 
bifida. 

When patients first visit the 
clinic they are often in a very 


Theresa arby, genetic counsel- 
lor at Guy’s Hospital, London. 


emotionally sensitive state. “The 
idea of coming for genetic coun- 
selling is actually quite frighten- 
ing for many people,” said There- 
sa Barby. 

Those who have just had a 
child with a genetic disorder are 
often suffering feelings of guilt. 
“It's very common for people to 
think “What have we done that’s 
made our child like this”, she ex- 
plained. “They also feel failures 
and have lost their self-esteem. 
Sometimes it’s covered up by an- 
ger or denial which may be 
directed as us, but at least we’ve 
given them the chance to ex- 
press their emotions. 

“Genetic counselling basically 
has two sides to it which are 
equally important. First we 


spend a lot of time collecting in- 
formation and assessing risks, 
and then we discuss with the pa- 
tient the options open to them. 

“You must have an accurate 
diagnosis of the condition you 
are dealing with and details of 
family history before you can be- 
gin counselling. Sometimes that 
takes a lot of time and research. 
People have the idea that all you 
need to do is have a blood test 
and we can tell you everything. 
But for most conditions it is 
more complex and you can’t be 
that accurate.” 

Once the diagnosis and family 
history is established, the gene- 
tic counsellor can assess the risk 
ofa child inheriting the disorder. 
This is given as a figure, such as I 
in 4 or 1 in 20. 

“We spend a lot of time and 
energy assessing risks, but peo- 
ple are different in the way they 
perceive them. For example, to 
some a 1 in 10 risk is too high, to 
some it’s worth taking,” said 
Theresa Barby. 

Generally risks in ~ single 
figures such as 1 in 8 or 1 in 4 are 
regarded as high. A risk of 1 in 5O 
would be seen as low. 

Once a patient has been told 
the risk, they discuss the options 
available. A couple may decided 
to have no more children, to try 
artificial insemination by donor 
(AID) or to adopt. They may de- 
cide to ignore the risks and take a 
chance, or to go ahead with a 
pregnancy and take pre-natal 
tests, with the option of termina- 
tion if the foetus is found to be 
affected. 

Sometimes the counsellor will 
put patients in touch with an 
organisation of or for people 
who have the condition, so that 
they can find out more about 
what it would mean to bring up 
an affected child, and what life 
would be like for him or her. 

“I think most people have 
already made up their minds 
what they will do before they 
come to us,” said Theresa Barby. 
“Counselling just makes things 
clearer for them.” 


What is a 
genetic disease? 


are those 
which can be passed on through 
a family from parents to chil- 
dren. They affect 2-5 per cent of 
all live births. 

At conception a child will in- 
herit some genes from the 
mother and some from the 
father, in a random shake-up that 
ensures that all humans are diffe- 
rent. Every human cell contains 
DNA, the basic “alphabet” spell- 
ing out the “words” or genes 
which make the blueprint for 
that individual. DNA coils up 
tightly into 23 different pairs of 
chromosomes: volumes in the 
blueprint library. 

Genetic diseases fall into 3 
groups: those caused by a defect 
in a single gene (eg Huntington’s 


Inheritance ofa recessive gene defect 


Carrier male 


Normal Affected 
male female 
chorea, cystic fibrosis and 
muscular dystrophy); those 


caused by a defective chromo- 
some (eg Down’s Syndrome); 
and those caused by a variety of 
factors, both genetic and en- 
vironmental (eg spina bifida). 
Single gene defects are the 
cause of most conditions seen in 
genetic clinics, 
vidually each condition is un- 
common. They are described as 
dominant, recessive or X-linked, 
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depending on how they are pas- 
sed on. 

To inherit a dominant condi- 
tion, such as Huntington’s 
chorea, you only need to get the 
defective gene from one parent. 
Therefore children of affected 
parents have a 50 per cent 
chance of also being affected. 

To inherit a recessive condi- 
tion, such as cystic fibrosis, a 
child needs to receive a defec- 
tive gene from each parent, who 
are known as carriers. The pa- 
rents may both be unaffected, 
but they have about a 1 in 4 
chance of having an affected 
child. 

X-linked disorders, such as 
Duchenne muscular dystrophy, 
are more complex, and affect 
only boys. The defective gene is 
found in “carrier” women on one 
of their X chromosomes (the sex 
chromosomes ). If they pass the 
defective gene on to a son, he 
will be affected. If they pass it on 
to a daughter she too will be a 
carrier and may have affected 
sons. 


Dr Amanda Collins, a genetic counsellor in Wessex, 


spins DNA sam- 


ples in a centrifuge at Southampton General Hospital. She is study- 
ing methods of detecting and analysin 1g genetic diseases, and has set 
out to identify all families in the region where a case of Duchenne 


muscular dystrophy has occured. 


Developments in pre-natal di- 
agnosis have made decisions 
easier for parents, she _ said. 
Amniocentesis, in which a small 
amount of fluid is taken from the 
womb, can detect chromosome 
disorders such as Down’s Syn- 
drome, other rare inherited dis- 
eases and spina bifida. Unfortu- 
nately it cannot be done until the 
16th week of pregnancy. By the 
time test results are ready, 3 or 4 
weeks later, the foetus is well de- 
veloped and termination can be 
risky and traumatic. 

However, a new prenatal test 
called chorionic villus sampling 
(CVS) is now being used, which 


“Genetic counselling 
is quite frightening 
for many people” 


can be done at only 8-10 weeks. 
This involves taking a small sam- 
ple from the developing 
placenta. It can pick up the same 
problems as an amniocentesis 
(except spina bifida). Results 
take only 1 or 2 weeks, so ter- 
mination, if desired, can be done 
earlier and more easily. 

As scientists discover more 
about genetic diseases, accurate 
prenatal tests for more and more 
of them are being developed. 

Only last month Professor Bob 
Williamson, head of the cystic 
fibrosis group at St Mary’s Hos- 
pital Medical School announced 
that his team now believes it has 
identified the precise gene re- 
sponsible for the disease, which 
affects about 400 children born 
in Britain each year. Many of 
them die young when their lungs 
become clogged with mucus. 

Comparing the gene from 
someone with CF alongside 
the parents’ and the developing 
baby’s genes, they can pick up 
differences between carriers and 
sufferers in a family and predict 
with 98 per cent accuracy 
whether the baby is affected. 
Things are moving so fast, said 
Professor Williamson, that they 
should be able to tell if someone 
is a cystic fibrosis carrier simply 


by a blood test “within a matter 
of months”. 

But developments such as 
this, and other work on genetic 
diseases including Huntington’s 
chorea and muscular dystrophy, 
are threatened by lack of money. 

In 1984 the DHSS funded a 3- 
year research programme into 
genetic diseases at three centres 
in Manchester, Cardiff and Great 
Ormond Street Hospital in Lon- 
don. Just as the research is show- 
ing results and can be turned 
into a service for people by pre- 
natal testing, the DHSS has cut all 
funds for the programme. 

“We were asked to show these 
tests had widespread potential. 
We did and have had our money 
taken away for our pains,” Pro- 
fessor Peter Harper, head of the 
Cardiff centre, told the Observer 
last month. 

The DHSS says its aim in fund- 
ing the programme was to prove 
the tests would work. Now it is 
up to regional health authorities 
to put the tests into practice. 

But not every regional health 
authority in the country even 
has a genetics centre, with a 
trained genetic counsellor. The 
centre at Guy’s hospital, with its 
staff of 2 doctors and two gene- 
tics nurses, is very hard pressed, 
seeing about 50 patients a week, 
some of whom have travelled to 
London from Brighton and East 
Kent. 

“I feel very overworked most 
of the time,” said Shirley Hodg- 
son, senior registrar in clinical 
genetics at Guy’s. “You want to 
be sympathetic and give more 
time, but you can’t.” 

In general there is not enough 
awareness of genetic problems 
amongst the medical profession 
and the public, said Theresa Bar- 
by. “There ought to be enough 
knowledge about genetics in 
family planning clinics and 
amongst GPs to deal with some 
of the queries we get. People 
should be thinking genetically.” 


If you would like to see a gene- 
tic counsellor, your GP can refer 
you. 


SHAD (WANDSWORTH) 
needs a 

CO-ORDINATOR 
to deal with all aspects of the administration of this local authority funded 
voluntary organisation concerned with enabling severely physically disabled 
people to live in their own homes in the community. 
Knowledge of disability, good organising/administrative skills and 
accounting/bookkeeping experience essential. Experience of working in a 
voluntary organisation and of independant living schemes desirable, also 
interest/experience in computerised accounts. 
Small friendly office — wheelchair accessible. 


Salary: £12,465 p.a. inc. LW 


Further details: SHAD (WANDSWORTH) 
The Nightingale Centre, 8 Balham Hill, London SW12 9EA. 


Tel: 01-675 6095 
Closing date: 28.8.87 


SHAD is an equal opportunities employer. 
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Merle Davies was excited by the London College of Furniture aniial exhibition 
Where designers are eager to help 


Students at the London College 
of Furniture are eager to design 
for disabled people. That was my 
impression as I looked round the 
annual exhibition of work last 
month and saw the designs of 9 
designers, therapists and 


teachers who had completed the 
one year Council for National 
Academic Awards post-graduate 
diploma course on Design of 
Equipment for Disability. 

Some of the work had an im- 
mediate attraction as aids to dai- 


Baby carriage that fits on to a DHSS wheelchair. 


showing it being used. 


ly living; other examples were 
more complex and _ better 
appreciated by a therapist. 

The most exciting design was 
a baby carriage that locks on to 
the arm of a DHSS wheelchair 
leaving a disabled mother free to 
propel herself and tend the baby. 

Christina Jones, a designer, 
knew a disabled mother and 
wanted to make a carriage suit- 
able for a baby up to 16 months. 
The carriage can be adjusted as 
the baby grows. There is also a 


mS 


The Alvema Max folding 
pushchair from Sweden, 


of attractive, modern 


design and intended for 
as many varying kinds and 
degrees of handicap as 


possible, with child 


& parent in mind. 


@ Easy to handle 
and lift 

@ Comfortable 

@ Comprehensive 


range of accessories 


pretty sunshade. Two leading 
manufacturers of baby equip- 
ment have already expressed in- 
terest. 

Another student, Graham 
Dawkins, had worked as a craft 
instructor at a long-stay hospital 
and seen how difficult it was for 
mentally handicapped adults to 
do woodwork safely. He has de- 
signed a complete workbench 
with safety devices which allows 
them to saw, chisel, plane and 
nail with greater accuracy and 
control and produce something 
to be proud of. 

Simon Huseyin, who taught in 
a school for mentally handicap- 
ped people, has designed a ther- 
apy drum which has various 
openings and graded tasks to de- 
velop hand function and control. 
It is based on the Bereweeke 
Assessment system. 

Alongside the student work 
was a small display by DEMAND 
(Design & Manufacture for Dis- 
ability ). 

This charity was set up in 
1981 on the initiative of the late 
Lady Renton who had a mentally 
handicapped daughter. Now it 
sponsors many of the students 
on the CNAA course as well as 
designing and making equip- 
ment, often on a one-off basis. 
Some designs are now in produc- 
tion. 

Many of the designs from the 
CNAA course are taken up and 
developed by DEMAND. The 
Cheyne Frame, for example, is a 
standing frame for cp children 
designed by Laurence Eastwell. 
The original design won him a 
Royal Society of Arts bursary and 
some of the money he spent on 
developing the frame at the LCF. 
Now Nottingham Rehab are due 
to manufacture it. 

While some DEMAND designs 
are, necessarily, utilitarian- 


looking, others like the sofa-bed 
originally made for a man with 
multiple sclerosis could, I think, 
look attractive and have a wide- 


-~ THEALVEMA MAX 


A comfortable ride for you both 


@RTHO-KINETICS 


_ _. ORTHO-KINETICS, Sole UK Distributors of the Alvema Range, 
Care Chair Division, Gaffney House, 190 Commercial Road, Totton, Southampton, Hants. 


spread use among disabled peo- 
ple living in bedsits. It is higher 
and firmer than commercial sofa- 
beds and easily converts at the 
lightest touch. Sadly, another 
£9,000 is needed to develop a 
more cost effective proto-type 
to interest a manufacturer. 

Another DEMAND design is 
the Feliz Exercise Chair, a ther- 
apy movement chair based on an 
idea from Cheyne Centre in 
West Wickham. One of the stu- 
dents, Yutta Tanner, a phy- 
siotherapist, has been working 
on the seat and testing it out on 
children. 

At the exhibition I met Cather- 
ine O’Neil who, with Jane Pin- 
der, has set up The Special Needs 


Kathy Joh: 


Cheyne Frame for a cp child is 
going into production. 


Company in London to market 
their designs for improving com- 
munication. Both women are 
practising speech therapists, so 
they know the need for special- 
ised and imaginative equipment 
which is also down to earth. 

They already have several pro- 
ducts, including a sequency train 
with sound pictures inserted in 
the trucks. When it is pulled 
through a tunnel the pictures 
appear through a window in the 
tunnel and the child is encour- 
aged to make the right sound 
(£22). 

Brightly coloured PVC glove 
puppets have a space in which to 
insert.a sound picture card (£5 
for 2). 

One of their newest ideas is a 
dolls house. A child drops a die 
down the chimney and hears a 
tune. The colour uppermost on 


Simon Huseyin’s therapy drum bas 


to develop hand function and contr 


the die when it lands tells the 

child which matching. window’ 
to open and reveals a sound pic- 

ture card. If he makes the sound 

he gets a reward. 

I found the whole exhibition 
very encouraging. Students and 
young designers are growing 
aware of the needs of disabled 
people. Now to catch the in- 
terest of the manufacturers. 


The Design of Equipment for 
Disability course will also be 
available on a part-time basis, 
starting next month. Contact 
Brian Boothby, Course Director, 
London College of Furniture, 
Commercial Road, London E1 
ILA, tel: 01-247 1953. 
DEMAND, 99 Leman Street, Lon- 
don E1 8EY, tel: 01-488 9869. 
The Special Needs Company, 66 
Settrington Road, London SW6 
3BA, tel: 01-736 8110. 
Nottingham Rehab, 17 Ludlow 
Hill Road, Melton, Westbridge- 
ford, Nottingham NG2 6HD, tel: 
(0602) 234251. 


The Feliz Exercise Chair swivels 
on three axes. 


The dolls house from The Special Needs Company has a red roof} 
windows (and somewhere to store them) plus butterfly, bird and rabb 


{Southampton 0703 863629. 


penings and inbuilt, graded tasks 


2 Dawkins demonstrates how bis 
belps mentally handicapped people 
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Fasten your seat belts. 
economy.* 


you're away. And here's where 
you get your first surprise. This 
little car is quick off the mark. 

That's because the gear- 
box is much simpler than a 


engine power. 


But you don't. 


People say it feels like a 
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You're coming for a drive in a truly amazing little 
-car, It's a 1.1 litre Ford Fiesta with a new kind of automatic 
gearbox, one that's designed especially for small cars. 

In the first place, it feels as nippy as a manual. 

In the second place, you'll be amazed by its fuel 


And, in the third place, it's great fun. 

Let's suppose you're just moving off. All the 
controls will seem quite familiar. The gear lever 
has five positions: park, reverse, neutral, drive 
and low. Slot it into drive, squeeze the accelerator, 


In tests, it's done 0-60 mph within a second and a 
half of the five speed manual, and reached 87 mph.t 

But the best is still to come. As you accelerate, 
you expect to feel it change gear. 


You see, the gearbox doesn't have the usual gears. 
Instead, it continuously adjusts itself so that you're always 
in the most efficient ratio for the prevailing conditions. 


smoothly gathers speed with no hiccups along the way, 
and hardly any change in engine note. 

Once you've reached your desired speed, you ease 
off on the accelerator and something else quite delightful 


Freepost Ford, London WIE 8EZ. 
Please send me full details of the Fiesta CTX, the 
Ford Motability Scheme and the Ford Cars brochure. 
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What acupuncture has done for me! 


When Lin Berwick, DN’s telephone counsellor, got married last month, she walked down the 


aisle with the help of her sticks. Five months earlier she thought she would be in a wheelchair 


Over the last 18 months I have 
had a couple of falls and strug- 
gled with some difficult stairs 
which strained my already 
arthritic left knee. It became so 
painful that the only way I could 
walk was to take more and more 
support on my arms. 

By February I had almost 
ground to a halt with pain and 
was frightened at the fine line I 
was treading between mobility 
and being in a wheelchair. Con- 
ventional physiotherapy made 
little impact and the pain killing 
drugs I was on were causing un- 
pleasant side effects. 

Almost as a last ditch hope I 
decided to give acupuncture a 
fair chance. I had got some relief 
from it when I was a patient in a 
homeopathic hospital some 
years ago. After all, there must be 
something in this ancient 
Chinese science. 

I visited a GP who was also a 
qualified acupuncturist. 

He went to great lengths to ex- 
plain that this treatment is no 
miracle cure and that, like me, 
patients usually come to him ina 
critical condition after every- 
thing else has failed. He said acu- 
puncture doesn’t work for 
everyone, but it can help to re- 
lieve pain and assist in a general 
feeling of well-being. 

The way it works is that nee- 
dles are placed down some of 
the 12 meridian centres (energy 
points ) in the body. These stimu- 
late the endorphins (the body’s 
own painkilling and tranquillis- 
ing substances) which in turn 
stimulate the body’s circulation, 
thereby easing pain. 

Acupuncture looks most un- 
comfortable: fine steel needles of 


happens. The car seems to relax 4 


for motorways. 


conventional automatic. So it doesn’t use up as much 


plane taking off. The car 


into a lovely quiet cruise. 

It's a bit like having a sixth 
gear, which in effect it has. The 
engine slows right down but you 
maintain your speed. Wondertul 


That also 
explains why this 
Fiesta is so economical. 
Since it always chooses the 
highest possible gear ratio for the 


THE NEW FIESTA CTX AUTOMATIC 


Confetti storm for Lin and Ralph Boyce as they leave Bil 


Methodist Church in Essex. Lin wore a cream satin 2-piece embossed 
with lily-of-the-valley and edged with lace, made by friends, and 


a matching hat. 


varying lengths are stuck into me 
for about 35 minutes. But I 
assure you that it’s relatively 
painless. In fact it is very relax- 
ing, often leaving me with a 
warm, tingling sensation. 

The most difficult part is re- 
maining as still as possible so as 
not to jolt the needles. I lie on 
my side much of the time and my 
fiancé, who goes with me, helps 
keep*my mind busy — recently 
we've been making arrange- 
ments and writing letters about 


our wedding! 

After 16 sessions of acupunc- 
ture the swelling in my knee and 
ankle has gone down. I am more 
mobile and have less inflamma- 
tion. I am even beginning to 
climb steps again without pain. It 
has been well worth the money. 

My orthopaedic consultant 
wants me to continue the treat- 
ment every week. His comment 
was, “Keep it up. It obviously 
helps you and it won’t break the 
bank.” I realise that for.some 


at 56 mph* 


lericay 


people it might break the bank, 
but acupuncture is now avail- 
able in some hospitals on the 
NHS. 

My acupuncturist tells me I 
am the first disabled person he 
has treated. He is so delighted 
with my progress that he has 
asked me to go with him to a 
medical conference in the au 
tumn. % 

Before you rush off to find 
your own acupuncturist, do 
check that he or she is registered 
and that they use throw-away 
needles or an adequate steriliser. 


For further information contact 
The Acupuncture Association 
and Register Lid, 34 Alderney 
Street, London SW1, tel: 01-834 
1012. They have a handbook 
(£1.50 including postage). 
Prices vary considerably for pri- 
vate treatment, from £10-£40 
per session, so shop around. 


Needles in Lin 5 knee. 


job, it uses a lot less petrol than a conventional auto- 


matic. In Government fuel tests it achieved 58.9 mpg 


We could go on for ever about this little car; how 
easy it is to drive in town, what fun it is on winding roads. 
But, better by far, why not try it for yourself. 

The Fiesta Automatic is available in L or Ghia trim. 
And most Ford dealers should be able to 
arrange a demo. 

One last word, don’t be put off if it feels 
a little odd at first. It'll only take you a couple 


of miles to get used to it. Once you have, we 


bet you'll agree, it's magic. 

If you would like full details 
of the Fiesta CIX, the Ford 
Motability Scheme and a copy 
of our brochure “Ford and the 


Disabled Motorist” then please fill in the “Freepost” 


coupon below or contact Ford Personal Import Export Ltd, 


La 


Dh Motability Dept. DNX, 8 Balderton Street, London ° 
WIY 2BN. Tel: 01-493 4070 


+Ford computed figs. *Achieved in govt. fuel economy tests - 


mpg Ilitres per 100 km), constant 56 mph (90 kmh] 58.9 (4.8), 
e constant 75 mph (120 kmh) 40.9 16.9). Urban driving 39.2 (7.2). 
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A welcome trend: microtech in the high street | 


Peter Watts on new developments at Naidex 


The Tunstall Lifeline could provide peace of mind for people at risk, 
24-hours-a-day for £16 per month. 


All monies raised will be donated to the Spastics 
Society, the Scottish Council for Spastics, and N.1.C.O.D. 


All donations are voluntary. See tags for details. 


Manchester Naidex made an im- 
pressive return as a place to 
launch new microtech products. 

To begin with, there was the 
forerunner of what could be a 
welcome trend in marketing: a 
link up between Boots and Tun- 
stall Lifeline. It is now possible 
to get information and demon- 
strations of this emergency com- 
munication system through the 
“high street” chemist. 

Operating over the standard 
telephone network, the system 
provides a 24-hour manned con- 
trol centre that will respond 
with 2-way communication or 
ring locally nominated help in 
response to an emergency call 
from anywhere in the home. The 
service can be rented for £16 a 
month and should reassure peo- 
ple at risk in the community. 

Product information is often 
difficult to come by. Equip- 
ment for the Disabled has now 
released the sixth edition (£3.95 
plus postage) of Communica- 
tion. The influence of the ACE 


Next month: Peter Watts on a 
new environmental controller. 


“I was very impressed and that 
takes some doing.” 


Centre (Aids for Communica- 
tion in Education) has helped 
ensure that the sections on com- 
puters, switches and associated 
devices are up-to-date without 
wasting space on one-off, im- 
possible to obtain products. 
Tarka is a new, very powerful 
but inexpensive keyboard emu- 
lator for BBC microcomputers 
marketed by 3SL. (£173 plus 


Andy Crowe operating the Headstart workstation at Stoke Mandeville 


devices with the University of 
Liverpool. 

Another new device, also like- 
ly to be an employment aid, was 
shown by Alphavision Ltd. De- 
Ita is an electronic text-to- 
Braille translator (£5,295 + 
VAT) that uses a miniature 
camera (like the Optacon) to 
scan printed text, but the elec- 
tronic image is processed by a 


Hosptial. Andy, who is quadraplegic, has just sat his ‘O’ Levels. 


VAT). It can be used in a wide 
range of scanning modes and 
speeds with single, dual or joys- 
tick switches. Phrase banks de- 
signed by the user and held on 
disk can be used to speed up typ- 
ing. The tremendous flexibility 
in Tarka can be tailored to indi- 
vidual needs and the developers 
must be congratulated for in- 
cluding “intelligent” assessment 
and training programs to help 
find the most efficient scanning 
mode and speed. 

Tarka is controlled by soft- 
ware that also runs in the BBC 
microcomputer. A small number 
of programs will not be compati- 
ble with it. 

Tarka will probably be found 
more in education and at home. 
HeadStart from BIT 32, another 
approach to full computer ac- 
cess for severely physically dis- 


& 


Psion: lightweight database 


abled people, is more likely to be 
found at work, where expensive 
funding for a complete worksta- 
tion might come from the Man- 
power Services Commission. 

Head Start is based on the Ap- 
ple Macintosh computer. 

The mouse, a hand-operated, 
desk top pointing device, can be 
replaced by a head-worn direc- 
tion pointer, and the keyboard 
can become a graphic window 
on screen through which char- 
acters are selected with the 
pointer. The entire range of 
Macintosh software can there- 
fore be used and the future looks 
exciting as BIT 32 are commit- 
ted to investigating other input 


_ powerful 


character recognition program 
and translated into Braille on a 
12 character display. 

Several facilities are incorpo- 
rated for the blind user to help 
locate and align the printed 
material, and also to cope with 
different sizes of character. With 
the present state of the art, some 
character styles, poor quality 
printing and handwriting are not 
recognised, but otherwise the 
reliability rate is quoted as 95 
per cent. 

Whereas Delta has been de- 
veloped for a specialised market 
the Foundation for Com- 
munication for the Disabled 
has taken more generally avail- 
able devices and adapted them 
for people with special needs. 
The Microwriter was a prime 
example, and now the Psion 
Organiser II (under £100) has 
been receiving some special 
programming to make it into a 
communicator for 
speech-impaired people. The 
Psion Organiser is lightweight 
and hand size: it was developed 
as an electronic database, diary, 
calculator, note pad, and so on 
for executives and can instantly 
recall and display hundreds of 
messages using its small display 
and keyboard. 

With the programs written by 
the Foundation you can have 
these messages spoken using a 
speech synthesiser, and the de- 
vice can be used as a miniature 
keyboard for some _ micro- 
computers (IBM compatibles in 
particular). There are plans to 
develop more programs. 


Equipment for the Disabled, 
Mary Marlborough Lodge, 
Nuffield Orthopaedic Centre, 
Headington, Oxford OX3 7LD. 

3SL Ltd, 501/511 Crewe Road, 
Wheelock, Sandbach, Cheshire 


CW11 0Qx. 

BIT 32 Ltd, 32 North Jobn Street, 
Liverpool L2 9QJ. 

Alphavision Ltd, Seymore 


House, Copyground Lane, High 
Wycombe, Bucks HP12 3HE. 
Foundation for Communica- 
tion for the Disabled, 25 High 
Street, Woking, Surrey GU21 
IBW, tel: (04862) 27848. 


Peter Watts is an experimental 
Officer in the Medical Engineer- 
ing Unit at UMIST. 
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It’s always a pleasure to attend a 
production by — Strathcona 
Theatre Company. The perform- 
ances are lively, the material full 
of wit, the music inventive and 
the direction superb. 


Pius Hicken and Michele Minner. 


Thumbs-up 
from our 
Fiesta-tester 


A follow-up to my last month’s 


article on automatic transmis- 


sion for small cars: Ford made 
available a demonstration Fiesta 
1.1 fitted with a CTX automatic 


transmission, and a paraplegic. 


friend and I have both driven it. 
Although the automatic Fiesta 
looks the same as the manual — 
except for the automatic trans- 
mission selector — driving it is 
quite different. The CTX moved 


away from rest extremely briskly 


and accelerated to 40mph faster 
than the manual version would 
have done. Over 40mph the 
acceleration declined, but then 
this is only a 1.1 litre engine. 

The sound is different too. The 
engine revs rise to approximate- 
ly 4,000 and remains steady 
while the car’s speed increases. 
The result is a very smooth, quiet 
ride. When a decent cruising 
speed has been reached and the 
throttle eased off, the gear box 
comes into its own, with cruis- 
ing at approximately 25mph per 
1,000 rpm. 

The gear box has an “L” posi- 
tion, for engine breaking when 


The company recently com- 
pleted a successful national tour 
of their last show, Never Mind 
We'll Work On It. If anything, 
this new piece — their sixth ma- 
jor production — is even more 
polished and enjoyable. It was at 
the Battersea Arts Centre, Lon- 
don, last month. 

The setting is a community 
hall, in which a wedding recep- 
tion is being held. Photographs 
completed, the guests take their 
seats and the speeches begin. 

Unfortunately the best man 
happens to be a bigger windbag 
than Richard Branson’s hot-air 
balloon and insists on recount- 
ing his memories of his early 
friendship with the groom when 
the two were boy scouts 
together. As he speaks, we are 
transported back 20 years to 
those “halcyon” childhood days 
in the very same hall when tables 
were tents and getting your first- 
aid badge the apex of achieve- 
ment. 

What follows is highly enter- 
taining. The scouts play “name 
that injury”; a disgruntled party 
of pensioners troop in deman- 
ding tea and bingo and there is 
an open meeting to discuss the 
future of the hall, to which 
everyone (yes, even the audi- 
ence ) is invited. 

There are many nice mo- 
ments: the quick on-off flick of 
the lights to simulate flashbulbs; 
the “chinese whispers” of the 


going down steep hills. On hills 
around Hampstead the CTX 
proved to be extremely well be- 
haved, both climbing and de- 
scending. 

Some road tests have found 
that the CTX gear box responds 
badly in reverse. My test Car, 
with 3 large adults in it, reversed 
comfortably up a steep incline 
(although with higher engine 
revs than normal). 

‘When my paraplegic friend 
took the test car for a short trip 
round London, he was particu- 
larly impressed at how smooth 
and manoeuvrable it was when 
using the “steering ball”. The 
Alfred Bekker hand controls 
fitted to the test model allowed 
him to drive with his normal ex- 
pressive style. There was also 
plenty of leg room in the front 
for him to get in and out. 

He thought the car had adequ- 
ate power coupled with excep- 
tional smoothness and quietness 
— praise indeed from someone 
who normally drives an automa- 
tic Jaguar fitted with hand con- 
trols. 

As an investment the car could 
prove worthwhile if kept for 3 
years. With a full discount from 
the Ford Disabled Drivers’ 
Purchase Plan the Fiesta L Auto- 
matic costs £5,622.13 and the 
Fiesta Ghia £6,250 (plus £165 
delivery and number plate 
charges ). : 

John Byworth 
For information on the Fiesta 
contact any Ford main dealer. 
For details of the Disabled Driv- 
ers Plan contact Les Bowles, 
Ford Personal Import Export 

Lid, 8 Balderton Street, London 
W1Y 2BN, tel: 01-493 4070. 


EEE 


Look out for... 


The London Bubble is now 
touring with three new shows — 
The Headless Body, The Wild 
Child and The Cabaret of Dr 
Caligari — until 6 September. 
The company are performing in 
a new tent with wheelchair ac- 
cess and toilets for people with 
disabilities. For details contact 
Ann Stirling, tel: 01-237 4434. 


The Art of Disability is a festiv- 
al of artistic events being held on 
18 September to 2 October at 


’ 


Bradford’s first properly accessi- 
ble arts venue, the Old Quaker 
School. It will include theatre, 
poetry performances, music, 
dance, photography exhibitions, 
discussions, films, videos, semi- 
nars and workshops. The aim is 
to celebrate the creativity of dis- 
abled people and raise public 
awareness of the attitude and 
assumptions which really dis- 
able people in our society. For 
more information please write 
to Community Arts Centre, Old 
Quaker School, 17-21 Chapel 
Street, Bradford, W. Yorks BD1 
5DT or tel: (0274) 721372. 


wedding table; the cheeky boy- 
scout who extinguishes an old 
gentleman’s pungent pipe by 
plunging it in his tea and pro- 
ceeds to cause chaos in the 
bingo game by calling out incor- 
rect numbers. 

As usual, the action is accom- 
panied throughout by Rachel 
Portman’s skilful musical score. 

It is, once again, a very credit- 
able ensemble effort by the per- 
formers — all of whom are dis- 
abled — and the two committed 
directors who together devised 
and choreographed the show. 
Should it come down your way, 
I'd urge you to catch it. 

Alan Durant 


The Rites of Life: Christ- 
ians and bio-medical de- 
cision making 

by Caroline Berry 
(Hodder & Stoughton, paper- 
back, £7.95) 


The End of Life: eutha- 
nasia and morality 

by James Rachels 

(Oxford University Press, 
£12.95, paperback, £3.95) 


Moral Dilemmas in Mod- 
ern Medicine 

edited by Michael Lockwood 
(Oxford University __ Press, 
£12.95, paperback, £4.95) 


It is perhaps interesting that all 
of these three books talk about 
handicap rather than about dis- 
ability. It also struck me that all 
the authors saw it as a subject of 
real concern, but one viewed 
from the outside — not as a prob- 
lem encountered personally. 

Of the 3, Dr Berry’s The Rites 
of Life has most to say about 
handicap, although even then it 
is by no means a major theme in 
the book. 

I found her first 3 chapters a 
little off-putting in that she 
writes from a fundamentalist 
stance, drawing most of her bib- 
lical quotes and justifications 
from the Old Testament. Some 
readers may find this reassuring. 
I just did not find it helpful. 

I warmed to her rather mofe 
in the next 3 chapters. Here she 
discusses questions of abortion, 
including that of handicapped 
foetuses, with more compassion. 

Finally there is a chapter on 
death, and _ euthanasia. She 
actually convinced me that if a 
terminal illness was properly 
managed, there would be little 
demand for euthanasia. 

James Rachels’ book is an in- 
teresting plea for euthanasia. his 
main theme is that death is an 
acceptable alternative to a life 
which is devoid of certain spe- 
cified qualities. Like the first 
book, it is easy enough reading, 


Best man (John Burn) bores the guests back to childhood. 


Future dates 


Last Chance Theatre, Hammersmith, 
London 11 & 12 September 
Tower Hamlets,London 18September 
Apollo Theatre, Newport, Isle of Wight . 

23-26 September 
North London Polytechnic 3 October 
Cockpit Theatre, London 15-17 October 
Sheffield 21-24 October 
Dylan Thomas Theatre, Swansea 

18-20 November 


Hackney, London 25 November 


TS 


For details of the tour please 
contact Strathcona Theatre 
Company, c/o Strathcona SEC, 
Strabcona Road, Wembley, 
Middx. Tel: 01-451 7419. 


but has almost nothing to say ab- 
out handicap — except that in the 
first weeks of life and near the 
end — whether that be old age or 
precipitated by accident. 

One point to note is that all his 
examples and legal case-law are 
drawn from American courts. 

Moral Dilemmas is a fascinat- 
ing book — if one can get into it. I 
found it a very difficult read, re- 
minding me of the philosophy 
books I attempted to read at uni- 
versity. 

Its first chapter discusses the 
issue of when life may be said to 
begin — a subject of great con- 
troversy. I fourid its argument 
convincing. 

It has very little on handicap as 
such, but a chapter on the War- 
nock Report and chapters on re- 
search on children and on auton- 
omy in old age could have para- 
llels for disabled people. 

Overall the books discuss be- 
ginnings and ends, but have 
practically nothing to say about 
coping with handicap — in the 
middle. 

Valerie Lang 


As medical research and tech- 
nology accelerate new ethical 
and moral dilemmas must be 
faced and guidelines for clinical 
practice clarified. 

It is not only doctors and 
nurses who must discuss the 
problems and find answers. It is 
important that patients and pa- 
rents responsible for the health 
and welfare of children should 
contribute to the discussion. 

In James Rachels’ book The 
End of Life the issue of euthana- 
sia is discussed. He considers the 

continued on page 12 


viewing 

First Tuesday: Left Over Chil- 
dren (7 July, ITV), and Where 
There’s Life (17 June, IT¥) 
showed the visibly less accept- 
able side of disability. Both were 
sympathetic to their subjects, 
but this did not make them any 
easier to watch. 

First Tuesday looked at those 
who are at Beech Tree North — 
children and teenagers so frus- 
trated by their severe disabilities 
that they lose control and some- 
times mutilate themselves. 

I don’t think the effect it had 
on me would be shared by able- 
bodied viewers. Like many peo- 
ple with cp, my disability de- 
presses me occasionally. My 
sense of pride at operating de- 
spite my disability rarely ex- 
tends to seeing myself as fortun- 
ate. But First Tuesday made me 
feel fortunate. If I found it dif- 
ficult to watch, I wonder how 
many able-bodied viewers 
stayed with it. 

Where There’s Life wasn't 


' quite so difficult. Countering the 


recent sterilisation controversy, © 
it showed a happily married 

mentally handicapped couple in 

America who had successfully 

started a family. For once, 

Miriam Stoppard’s sympathetic 

manner seemed appropriate. All 

the same, the appearance of the 

couple’s disabled friends may 

have off-put many viewers. 

Both programmes ought to be 
congratulated for risking viewer 
fallout. 

Does Short Stories (11 Jaly, 
BBC2) belong in this column? 
This documentary was about 
people of restricted growth. 
Physical difficulties they may 
have, and they also share the bar- 
riers of attitudes with those of us 
who are usually termed “dis- 
abled”. The film was delicate in 
its approach to its subject. 
Maybe too much so, The people 
in it were well worth the view- 
er’s interest. 

The only thing preventing me 
from raving about Getting in on 
the Act (13 July, Thames ) is that 
it was seen in only one ITV re- 
gion. This is a 4-part consumer 
guide to using and pushing for 
the full implementation of the 
1986 Disabled Persons Act. Talk 
about concentrated power! I re- 
commend that DN readers press 
the other ITV companies to 
transmit Thames’ show. Do get 
to see it! 

Of the regular programmes, 
See Hear (5 July, BBC1) tem- 
porarily exchanged its custom- 
ary trivia for a serious discussion 
with Harlan Lane, author of 
When the Mind Hears. \ronical- 
ly, the best questions came from 
Paddy Ladd, See Hear’s original 
presenter, yet, strangely, he is no 
longer using his own voice. “* 

One in Four (14 July, BBC2) 
continues to- improve, this 
month featuring a heated and 
lengthy argument about employ- 
ment in sheltered workshops. 
Please note that it is now repe- 
ated after Newsnight. 

Link (5 July, ITV) repeated its 
excellent interview with Vic 
Finkelstein, a leading activist in 
the disability movement, wi#yn 
North West viewers will have 
missed. 

lll be reviewing Same Differ- 
ence next month. 

Chris Davies 


ra 
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“Disabled swimmers should be part of able-bodied clubs” 


by Martin Mansell 


It upsets me when I go along toa 
swimming gala and find swim- 
mers with a disability swimming 
competitively when they have 
only learned to swim a few 
weeks ago or their teachers or 
coaches have decided to put 
them in although they really 
aren’t competitive at all. 

If a swimmer who has just 
learned to swim loses his race, 
which he no doubt will, he will 
probably lose to someone who is 
very competent and by one or 
two lengths. 

The swimmer who has won 
will go away thinking that if 


15 AWARDS OF 


£1,000 EacH 


he Whitbread Community Care Awards are 

designed to recognise and reward ordinary people 
with extraordinary resources of care and concern who 
support others, often less fortunate than themselves. 
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7 


In association with 
The 
VOLUNTEER 
oh Centre uK 
For 1987 nomination form or further information please contact: 
Whitbread Community Care Awards 
Old Bank House, Old Market Place, Altrincham, 
Gheshire WA14 4DL. 


that’s all the competition there is 
he need not train so hard, while 
the swimmer who lost may think 
he will never swim as well as that 
and might as well stop swim- 
ming now. Either attitude de- 
feats the whole object of swim- 
ming. 

Competitive swimming 
should be for competitive swim- 
mers, so I would like to see over 
the next few years a split be- 
tween competition and recrea- 
tion. 

Higher standards should be 
set too. They could be based on 
the regional or national record 
plus, say, 20 per cent. If the stan- 
dards had been higher when I 
started swimming, I am sure I 
should be swimming faster than I 
am now. It would have created 
something for me to go for. 

As many people know, I train 
with able-bodied clubs — I al- 
ways have — and had I trained 
with a disabled club, I think my 
standard of swimming would not 
be where it is today. 

So Lam convinced that instead 
of belonging to a disabled swim- 
ming club, disabled swimmers 
should be part of an able-bodied 
club which has a disabled sec- 
tion. Then, if disabled swimmers 
become good enough they can 
move to the able-bodied section 
and get the same training as any- 
body else. 

In the last 6 months I have 
taken part in 4 integrated swims 
which have worked very well. 
The first two were demonstra- 
tion swims at Darlington last 
year. This was at an international 
meeting as the result of FINA, the 
international body for swim- 
ming, allowing disabled demon- 


stration swims in the World 
Championships in Madrid. 

I then asked my _ county 
Amateur Swimming Association 
(Northampton) if they would 
allow disabled swimmers to take 
part in their able-bodied county 
championships and found they 
were thrilled at the idea. There 
were 2 events, 100 metres frees- 
tyle male and female for disabled 
swimmers within the able- 
bodied championships. The 


Martin Mansell ( right) competing in the Midlan 


information packs together to 
send out. Southampton and 
Leicester are hoping to hold a 
similar event to Northampton. 
In June I competed in the Mid- 
land District open able-bodied 
masters championships in Ox- 
ford and won silvers in the 4x 50 
medley relay and the 4 x 50 
freestyle relay. So one can even 
compete alongside able-bodied 
swimmers when one has the 
right training and dedication. 


d District Open 


Masters Championship in Oxford, in June. 


swimmers were swimming for 
medals, not just demonstrating. 

The other good thing was that 
it was mixed abilities, not just 
cerebral palsied or amputees. 

Of course, I realise the dis- 
advantages of mixed-ability 
swimming: a swimmer who nor- 
mally wins within his own dis- 
ability may lose to another witha 
different disability. But provid- 
ing the swim is monitored prop- 
erly and swimmers realise they 
they are swimming against 
someone with a different disabil- 
ity, everything should be alright. 

Since other counties are now 
showing interest in partially in- 
tegrated swimming; I am getting 


I hope others will in the fu- 
ture. 


Champion swimmer Martin 
Mansell — he won 7 golds in the 
CP World Championships last 
year too — is taking a year off 


- from training to help develop 


swimming for disabled people 
as the voluntary National CP 
Swimming Co-ordinator of The 
Spastics Society. But he will be 
back for the South Korean 
Olympics, aiming to break his 
own world records in the back 
stroke and front crawl. He can 
be contacted at The Spastics 
Society’s Letchworth office, tel: 
(0462) 670647. 


Continued from page 11 
sanctity of life and the moral rule 
against killing as seen in different 
cultures and discusses legalising 
euthanasia. 

This is an excellent, very read- 
able book by a professor of phi- 
losophy with an academic 
approach to the subject, who 
writes with great clarity. There 
are notes and references on each 
chapter and a useful index. 

The Rites of Life by Dr Caro- 
line Berry is subtitled “Christians 
and Bio-Medical Decision Mak- 
ing” and the opening sentence 
states that the book is for Christ- 
ians. However, I am sure non- 
Christians will benefit a great 
deal from reading it. 

Dr Berry discusses subjects 
such as artificial insemination by 
donor, surrogate motherhood, 
embryo research and euthanasia 
from the Christian point of view, 
with biblical references 
throughout the text to support 
her arguments. 

She describes the tensions be- 
tween opposing views and the 
Christian’s need to keep in ba- 
lance the importance of faith and 
action. 

It is a valuable book which de- 
monstrates Dr Berry’s Christian 
approach to science and medical 
care. She is not afraid to confront 
the issues where conflicts may 
arise between Christianity and 
science. 

Moral Dilemmas in Modern 
Medicine is a collection of first 
rate articles by leading philo- 
sophers, lawyers and doctors. It 
is easy to read and provides a sti- 
mulating insight into the views 
of a distinguished experts in the 
field of medical ethics. It has a 
helpful appendix on legal and 
political developments and 
further notes and references for 
each article. 

These three books are impor- 
tant contributions to the debate 
on moral and ethical problems in 
medicine. They provide re- 


freshing and stimulating 
thoughts on crucial issues and 
the doctor who has to make dif- 
ficult ethical decisions in the 
course of his clinical practice 
will find them extremely valu- 
able. 
Peter Christie 
Consultant paediatrician, 
Kingston and Esher Health 
Authority, 
Hon. senior lecturer at the 
Institute of Child Health 


Under the Eye of the 
Clock 


by Christopher Nolan 
(Wiedenfeld and _ Nicolson, 
£8.95) 


Christopher Nolan 


Six years ago, Dam-burst of 
Dreams, a book of poems by a 
15-year-old Irish boy with spas- 
tic cerebral palsy, Christopher 
Nolan, caused a literary sensa- 
tion. Mr Nolan’s new book, a 
moving and engrossing auto- 
biography covering his first 
twenty years, has continued the 
good work. 

His disability derives from 
being almost asphyxiated at 
birth, and in a sense his writing is 
also a metaphor for his life, be- 
cause it signifies an escape from 
the imprisonment of his body. 
Being able to make a mark on a 
piece of paper was, for many 
years, an unattainable dream for 
him — which is why, when the 


barrier was finally broken b 
typewriter and computer, he 
approached words much as a 
drowning man might approach a 
liferaft. 

The result is a wonderfully 
evocative, exhuberant style. 
Lying in bed, for example, 
pondering whether he can face 
the prospect of “ordinary” 
school, he asks himself: 

“are crepuscular dreams the 

stuff of normality, ... or cod’s 

claims caught wanting in the 
cold grey light of dawn. Queer 
questioning answered his dark 
dreams. Much foolhardy 
frankness mesmerised his 
mind. Who'll have you, who’d 
be fool enough — maybe 
you're biting off more than 
you can chew — chew damn- 

blast chew, if I could chew I 

could call myself normal, im- 

agine, can’t chew, can’t swal- 

low, so why chew?” 

Under the Eye of the Clock is 
the story of how the lad who 
composed this came to be a wri- 
ter. It is a story of courage and 
determination on the part of Mr 
Nolan. ; 

His attitude to his condition is 
exceedingly unsentimental. He 
refuses to “cast renown on him- 
self by danglng disability before 
the reader”. But the book is also a 
heartwarming story of parental 
and sibling love, of schoolchil-. 
dren who were surprisingly sup- 
portive, of generous teachers, 
headmasters and professors. 

There are plenty of heroes in 
this short story of a “normal” 
schooling and a spell at universi- 
ty achieved against great odds, 
and few villains — beyond an 
American journalist who alleged 
that Christopher was a fraud. 

Overall, it is a wonderful 
affirmation of the fact that, ulti- 
mately, it isn’t what you look like 
that counts — it’s what’s inside 
your head that matters. 

John Naughton 
TV critic of the Observer 
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Pioneers on the high fashion scene 


Ginny Jenkins reports on a day when girls with and without disabilities took to the catwalk 


The quiet star of a fashion show 
held last month at Wentworth 
Woodhouse, South Yorkshire, 
was Helen Downs. 

Profoundly deaf since birth, 
Helen joined special guest 
Amanda Bullion and other mod- 
els for Fieldfare Trust’s first ma- 
jor fundraising event, sponsored 
by British Telecom. It was 


attended by nearly 400 people’ 


and raised some £3,000 for the 
Trust. 

Helen, who works at the Col- 
lege and School for the Deaf, 
Doncaster, confessed to slight 
nervousness before the show. It 
was the first time she had taken 
part in such a major event in 
front of so many people. 

But the Fieldfare Trust had 
arranged for Helen to go on a 
modelling course run by Style 
Model and Casting Agency of 
Sheffield, so on the day the high 
speed, slick presentation and 
dance rhythms of a top fashion 


Helen Downs (left) with models from the Style Model Agency, all 


wearing suits by Quaker. 


Lise Lee 


show presented no real prob- 
lems. “I just feel the rhythms 
with my body and use my eyes to 
keep my place in the routine,” 
said Helen. 

Amanda, who has cerebral pal- 
sy, travelled up from Portsmouth 


to take part. She said: “I've done 
television and photographic 
work before, but this event was 
special. It was really enjoyable, 
but very tiring. Manoeuvring the 
wheelchair on a catwalk is har- 
der than you’d expect, but I sup- 
pose not many choreographers 
have had practice using models 
in wheelchairs!” 

Phil Chambers, Fieldfare’s De- 
velopment Officer, is firmly com- 
mitted to the principle of enabl- 
ing people with disabilities to 
participate on equal terms with 
able bodied people. So it was 
natural for him to plan to use 
both models with disabilities as 
well as those without when orga- 
nising the show. 

The Trust was established to 
enable people with disabilities 
to have better access to the 
countryside and so be able to en- 
joy it and the opportunities it 
gives. 


Ginny Jenkins MCSP is clothing 
adviser for the Disabled Living 
Foundation. 


Mike Ford 


Helen in designs by students of 
Granville College, Sheffield. 


Amanda Bullion’s “wedding” outfit by Moonpenny of Sheffield was . 
a white mobair jumper with gold kid leather applique leaves and a 
gold lamé skirt with white net overskirt. 


Amanda coping with some of the problems she had to face: a 
different chair with a sloping back; a skin-tight, strapless evening 
dress; and a narrow catwalk. 


Final line-up: Helen’s black 
strapless evening dress is by 
Belinda Jackson. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The Douglas Bader Trophy is 
awarded annually to someone 
who has helped a disabled per- 
son or disabled people. This year 
it will be presented at the Daily 
Express. Nominations should be 
in by 30 August. For details con- 
tact: The Douglas Bader Founda- 
tion, Bath Road, Woolhampton, 
Reading, RG7 5SQ. Tel: (0734) 
713663. 


A Grand Prix National Carer 
Award is being promoted by 
PEN Marketing Ltd. It will go to 
someone looking after an elder- 
ly, ill or disabled person at home. 
The judges will be headed by Sir 
Brian Rix, MENCAP’s Secretary 
General. The closing date for 
nominations is 30 September. 
They should be sent to: PEN 
Marketing Ltd. Promotion 
House, 5-7 Watt Street, Sabden, 
Near Blackburn, Lancashire, BB6 
SED. 


Sense is running a competition 
for students to design a house- 
hold object for a deaf-blind per- 
son. The first prize is £100 worth 
of artist’s equipment. All win- 
ning entries and some com- 
mended entries will be exhi- 
bited at the Hulton Sculpture 
Gallery at the Royal Society of 
British Sculptors. The competi- 
tion is only open to full-time stu- 
dents in further education. For 


details contact Henrietta Bond, 
Sense, The National Deaf-Blind 
and Rubella Association, 311 
Gray’s Inn Road, London WC1X 
8PT. Tel: 01 278 1005. 


Ocean Youth Club in Scot- 
land is interested in hearing 
from disabled people between 
the ages of 12 and 25 who want 
to take part in sailing courses and 
cruises. A weekend costs about 
$27 and a week about £190. The 
yacht is not suitable for wheel- 
chairs. For details contact Robin 
Law at The Scottish Council on 
Disability, tel: 031 229 8632. 


Access at the Channel Ports is 
a new publication by RADAR. It 
gives detailed information about 
the ports on both sides of the 
channel and about the ferries 
that run between them. £2.50, 
including postage and packing, 
from RADAR, 25 Mortimer 
Street, London W1N 8AB. 


The National Trust for Scot- 
land has published an access 
guide to its properties. It gives 
details of toilet facilities, car 
parking and wheelchair availa- 
bility. Information about Trust 
Properties for Disabled Visitors 
is available from National Trust 
Properties and from The Nation- 
al Trust for Scotland, 5 Charlotte 
Square, Edinburgh, EH2 4DU. 
Tel: 031 226 5922. 


Promoting Better Access is a 
booklet explaining the work of 


an access officer. It also includes ~ 


a “how and where to start” sec- 
tion for local authorities who 
wish to appoint one. £3 from the 
Access Committee for England, 
35 Great Smith Street, London 
SW1P 3B). 


Race for The Spastics Society! 
The Sunday Times National Fun 
Run is on 27 September. Run- 
ners can be sponsored to raise 
money for TSS and wheelchair 
athletes can enter the Mass Jog 
section of the run. Final closing 
date for entries is 11 September 
(although places may well be 
filled before this). The Windsor 
Great Park Half Marathon is 
on 4 October and will raise funds 
for TSS. Wheelchair athletes are 
welcome to take part. For furth- 
er details and application forms 
for either event send a SAE to PO 
Box 42, Windsor SL4 1XX in- 
dicating which one you're in- 
terested in and whether you will 
be using a wheelchair. 


PEDRO — Promoting, En- 
couraging & Developing Re- 
creational Opportunities — is a 
group, co-ordinated by The 
Spastics Society, to develop 
resource material on physical 
recreation for people with 
severe learning and/or physical 
difficulties. To find out more, 
contact Howard Bailey, Leisure 
Services Officer, TSS, Stephen- 
son House, Brunel Centre, 
Bletchley, Milton Keynes MK2 
2EW. Tel: (0908) 643277. 


EDINBURGH CRYSTAL 
Commemorative Glass Offer 


A unique limited edition Edinburgh Crystal Commemorative Glass offer 
to celebrate The Spastics Society's National Week is now available. 
Each piece is limited to 500 and is hand engraved with the National Week 
symbol. All proceeds go to the East Regional Fund. 


Order your glass today by sending a cheque made payable to The Spas- 

tics Society to: Stephen George (Appeals Officer), The Spastics Society 

(East Region), C.G.A. Building, Icknield Way, Letchworth, Herts SG6 4BB 
Prices (p/us 50p postage & packing) 


Honey jar and cover 


Bell 
Sugar dredger. 


All items will take 8 weeks for delivery. 


Closing date 1 October 1987 


£27.95 
£22.95 
£30.50 
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Something’s 
in the air... 


“The trouble is that I use up 
an awful lot of energy, as lam 
-athetoid with involuntary 
movements. I sweat a great 
deal, especially in hot weath- 
er, even when I’m not doing 
anything particular.” 

“Sitting in a wheelchair all 
day in a heat wave isn’t much 
fun. You can get very sore 
when you perspire and I do 
worry about being offensive 
to other people, especially 
when I have my periods.” 


The problems of B.O. (body 
odour) are common to all of us 
but, as these quotes indicate, 
there can be extra difficulties if 
you have a disability. 

Sweating or to some, more 
politely, perspiring is the body’s 
natural way of cooling down af- 
ter getting over-heated. Actually 


we all perspire all the time, ex- 


uding almost pure water which 
evaporates straight away. Sweat- 
ing is the more active secretion 
of salt water on to the surface of 
the skin, so regulating the 
temperature of the body. 

Sweat in itself has very little 
smell and it is only when it re- 
mains on the skin and reacts with 
the micro-organisms which are 
always present that the offensive 
odour occurs. The areas of the 
body most affected are under the 
arms and between the legs. 

Some people sweat more pro- 
fusely than others and their skins 
react more quickly, creating spe- 
cial problems in _ personal 
hygiene. If this is the case it 
would be wise to talk things over 


with your doctor, who should be © 


able to advise you. 

“Soap and water are really the 
best antidotes to sweat. Fre- 
quent washing or showering can 
keep the body fresh, but it is 
obviously not possible to rush to 
the bathroom whenever one 
gets overheated. 


Share Your Problems 


Nowadays there are many 
other ways of controlling or re- 
ducing sweating and neutralis- 
ing the unpleasant body odours. 

A wide range of preparations 
is available for both sexes. 

Anti-perspirants and deodor- 
ants act partly by decreasing the 
secretion and flow of sweat and 
partly as a disinfectant, killing 
the micro-organisms which 
cause the reaction and smell. 

The application of a deodor- 
ant can be a problem to some 
people, but it is well worth ex- 
perimenting and a competent 
assistant in your local chemist’s 
should be able to advise you. 
There are roll-ons, sprays, aero- 
sols in a variety of containers, 
solid sticks and powders. 

Some people are allergic to 
some brands or types of deodor- 
ant and for those with sensitive 
skins the unperfumed variety 
may be best. 

Special preparations are avail- 
able for intimate hygiene for 
women, though here again, fre- 
quent washing and changing is 
probably the best way to deal 
with both offensive odours and 
discomfort. This is obviously 
more of a hassle for those who 
are severely disabled and the 
Disabled Living Foundation In- 
formation Service can offer a 
comprehensive personal care 
list which gives details of equip- 
ment and gadgets that can help 
both with menstruation and 
general aspects of looking after 
oneself. 

The DLF also has an inconti- 
nence adviser, so if this is a prob- 
lem, do contact her. 

What about other potentially 
offensive areas of the body? 
Sweaty feet and bad breath. .. 

Feet need special care and 
attention and for some people 
frequent changing of socks, 
tights or stockings is not enough. 

Looking round the shelves ina 
well-stocked chemist is an 
education in itself! There are 
Trainer Tamers, Sneaker Trea- 
ters and Odor-eaters — all insoles 
to help keep feet and shoes fresh 


Tne | 
(ERHO-MED 


REHABILITATION/HEALTH CARE SERVICES 


ONUG SERT 


The Ortho-Med Snug-Seat has been designed and 
developed by Rehabilitation Engineers to enhance 
the sitting position of the younger disabled child 


with moderate 
seating 
problems. 


= ia a 
Lin 


The Ortho-Med Snug-Seat is 
designed to be flexible in 
need and application. A 
modular system of pads 
enables adaption to the 
shape of the child, and 
the seat can easily 

“* transfer from home to 
car to baby buggy. 


ORTHO-MED,.5 Loaning Road, Edinburgh EH7 6JE. Tel: 031-652 1603 


— and many other preparations 
for foot care. So there really is no 
need to announce your presence 
with your feet. 

Bad breath can be caused by 
bacterial decomposition of food 
left between the teeth or by in- 
fection of the gums. 

Some people have internal 
conditions which cause offen- 
sive breath and if the problem is 
not reduced by routine cleaning 
of the teeth and mouth, you 
should really consult your de- 
ntist or doctor, who may advise 
special treatment. 

Regular and careful cleaning 
of the teeth will avoid most of 
the offensive smells and electric 
toothbrushes are a great asset to 
many people with disabilities. 

Amplex pills and some oral 
sprays help to keep your breath 
fresh and pleasant, but they are 
quite expensive and a clean 
mouth and well-brushed teeth 
may be all that are required. 

To counteract garlic, strong 
peppermint or, I have heard, 
munching parsley, is supposed 
to help. 

In general, it is sensible to 
wear loose and comfortable 
clothes and shoes during hot 
weather, discarding restrictive 
garments whenever you can. 

Keeping clothes clean and 
changing regularly are also im- 
portant. I well remember the 
young woman with severe athe- 
tosis whom I was helping at one 
of the Woodlarks Camps run by 
Bill Hargreaves many years ago. 
She had 7 pairs of panties, each 
embroidered with a different 
day of the week — not a bad idea! 


The Disabled Living Founda- 
tion, 380/384 Harrow Road, 
London W9 2HU, tel. 01-289 
6111 has an information ser- 
vice for personal care equip- 
ment and gadgets. The inconti- 
nence adviser is Dorothy Man- 
delstam MCSP DipSocSc 


C 


There’s no such thing as a free 
lunch—and Disability Now is no 
exception. 


The newspaper costs The 
Spastics Society 50p a copy or 
4&6 for a year’s supply. At the 
moment it comes to you free. 
If you enjoy reading Disability 
Now and would like to see it 
continue, please send us a 
donation. £1 or £1000, 
everything is welcome! 
Please make out cheques and 
postal orders to The Spastics 
Society, and send them to 


Gayle Mooney 

Room 2B, Disability Now 
FREEPOST, 12 Park Crescent 
London WIN 4EQ. 


| What's On. 


Conferences and leisure 


Horticultural Therapy will be holding a series of free gardening 
workshops around England. They will take place in Manchester on 24 
August, 28 September and 12 October; in Lancashire on 8 September 
and 6 October; in London on 20 August, 17 September and 15 Octo- 
ber, and in Ecclesfield on 25 August; 29 September and 13 October. 
Contact: Malcolm Weare, Horticultural Therapy, Goulds Ground, Val- 
lis Way, Frome, Somerset BA11 3DW. Tel: (0373) 64782. 


Care 87 is an exhibition of the latest aids for elderly and disabled 
people and their carers. It will be held at the Hospitality Inn, Cam- 
bridge Street, Glasgow on 8 and 9 September. It is geared towards all 
professionals, charitable organisations and others interested in this 
field. For more information contact: Forum Exhibition Services Ltd, 
Unit 1, Redmoor Estate, Birdham, Chichester, West Sussex. 


Caring ’87 Exhibition, organised by A. E. Morgan Publications., pub- 
lishers of Caring magazine, is being held for elderly and disabled 
people and their helpers at Sandown Park, Esher, Surrey on 9 and 10 
September. For details or to arrange for a stall, contact: Doreen Reed, 
Caring ’87 Exhibition, Stanley House, 9 West Street, Epsom, Surrey, 
KT18 7RL. Tel: (02804) 7038. 


The Women’s Support Group Project in Glasgow invites disabled 
women with experience of domestic violence to their conference on 
violence against women on 12-13 September. Contact the Women’s 
Support Group Project as soon as possible at Newlands Centre, 871 
Springfield Road, Glasgow. Tel: 041 554 5669. 


Activities Day at Beaumont College is on Saturday, 19 September. 
Disabled young people in northern England can take part in a full 
range of leisure activities. Why not try canoeing or computers, sailing 
or snooker, hiking, karate, pottery. .. and many other exciting things? 
For details contact Mike Cotton, Beaumont College, Slyne Road, Lan- 
caster. Tel: (0524) 64278. 


A National Boccia Federation is to be set up to promote this sport 
which can be played by almost everybody. The inaugural meeting, 
together with an introductory workshop, is being held on Saturday 19 
September at Wyndley Leisure Centre at 10am. If you are interested in 
finding out more, contact Howard Bailey, Leisure Services Office, The 
Spastics Society, Stephenson House, Brunel Centre, Bletchley, Milton 
Keynes MK2 2EW. Tel: (0908) 643277. 


The Arthrogryposis Group Annual Conference is taking place on | 


the weekend of 25-27 September at The Ladbroke Hotel, Stratford 
Road, Warwick. The conference fee is £15 (including refreshment 
and lunch). For further details contact: Mrs Diana Piercy, Witts End, 
Ghyll Road, Scotby, Carlisle, Cumbria, CA4 8BT. 


Photography Workshop Skills. CRAB (Community and Re- 
creational Arts in Barnet) is running a 10-week course, beginning in 
September, for photographers with disabilities. It aims to teach them 
skills which they can then pass on to others in beginners photography 
workshops. Fee, £10. For further information contact CRAB, Avenue 
House, East End Road, London N3 3QE. Tel: 01-346 9789. 


Save the Children’s PLAYTRAC Project is organising a series of 
one-day seminars and workshops for parents and staff, on play and 
leisure for people with mental handicaps. The seminars will be on 26, 
29, 30 October at The Crypt, St Albans Cathedral, Herts, and 18, 19, 
20, 21 November at Finsbury Leisure Centre, London EC1. Cost per 
day is £20.70 (21 Nov £26.45). Details from Mary Smalley, Save the 
Children Fund, 17 Grove Lane, Camberwell, London SE5 8RD. Tel: 
01-703 5400. 


Computers, Technology and Disability is a practical day course, 
with lunch time exhibition of aids and equipment, to be held at Wakes 
Hall, Wakes Colne, Colchester on 30 October. Fees are: Professionals 
£9, voluntary workers and disabled people £6, active SOS members 
£5, families £8. Course director will be Roger Jefcoate. For registra- 
tion forms contact Steve Richardson, Stars Organisation for Spastics, 
Wakes Hall, Wakes Colne, Colchester, Essex. Tel: (07875 ) 2044. 


Advocacy for Devalued People is the title of a 4-day workshop from 
3-6 November at St Annes, Lancashire, presented by Professor Wolf 
Wolfensberger of Syracuse University, New York. It will look at the 
need for social advocacies on behalf of disabled and other devalued 
people, how and why they are attacked and weakened, and the history 
of social advocacy. There will be special emphasis on personal advoca- 
cy and citizen advocacy, and the role of voluntary organisations. De- 
tails from Janet Dean, Citizens First — North West, Oakenhurst Road, 
Blackburn BB2 1PP. Tel: (0254) 679421. 


Courses at Castle Priory 


Revised Makaton Vocabulary — a workshop for all categories of staff. 
Beginners, Intermediate and Advanced programmes. 2-4 October. 
Tuition £50, residence £47, non-residence £17. 


Stress Management for Managers in the Residential Situation—a 
workshop led by Jack Dunham. 7-9 October. Tuition £50, residence 
£47, non-residence £17. 


Working with Special Needs Children in the Ordinary and Spe- 
cial School: Classroom and Individual Management — a course 
for teachers and classroom staff from special and mainstream schools. 
10 October. £14.50 inclusive. 


Community Psychology in the Late 80s — a seminar-style course 
examining the role of psychologists of any discipline working in the 
community. Topics will include liaison networks, staff training and 
performance indicators. 12-14 October. Tuition £50, residence £47, 
non-residence £17. 


- 


For more information about any of these courses, write to Castle 
Priory College, Thames Street, Wallingford, Oxon OX10 OHE. Tel: 
(0491) 37551. 
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| __ phil Harris 


Chris Davies, DN’s TV critic, is © 


the new director of the arts and 
disability organisation Shape. 
He took over from Seona Reid, 


PEOPLE 


who left 6 months ago to be- 
come assistant director of Grea- 
ter London Arts. 

Chris was the Publicity/Film 
Officer for The Spastics Society 
for 31% years before starting his 
new job. During that time he in- 
stigated several projects includ- 
ing an International Youth Year 
video workcamp and a confer- 
ence on personal relationships 
in 1985. More recently, he was 
involved with producing the 
educational video Land of 
Droog. 

“I enjoyed the company of the 
people I worked with at the Soci- 
ety,” he said. “I can’t be sure 
what I will do at Shape yet, but I 
think they may have been trying 


to stretch themselves too far. I 
would want to look at their acti- 
vities and see if some have been 
done to the detriment of others.” 

Chris will also try to raise the 
public profile of the organisation 
and make it known to people 
outside the disability and arts 
communities, as well as forge 
links with large organisations 
such as The Spastics Society and 
smaller local organisations of 
disabled people. 


Three years ago, People ran a 
story on Alun David, a CP 
schoolboy who had won a place 
at St Catharine’s College, Cam- 
bridge. 

Alun, now 22, has just “come 
down” having achieved a first in 
all three parts of his English Tri- 
pos and is off to Harvard in 
September on a prestigious Ken- 


nedy Scholarship to do research 
into 18th Century English. 

At St Catharine’s, Alun was 
Senior English Scholar and win- 
ner of the Nicholas Prize for per- 
sonal qualities. 

“I enjoyed my time there 
more and more as I became 
acclimatised to Cambridge life,” 
he said. “I had no particular 
problems, although some of the 


older buildings can be quite dif- 
ficult to get in and out of, so I was 
forced to do more walking than I 
would have liked.” 

His father, Joe David said: 
“Considering how little hope we 
were given when Alun was born, 
he’s coped very well.” 

On his return from America, 
Alun is going back to Cambridge 
to continue his research. 
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For Sale 
BATRICAR. Good condition. Colour 
red. £350 ono. Celia Prettyman. Tel: St 
Albans (0727) 72022. 


BEC ELECTRIC WHEELCHAIR, includ- 
ing charger. As new. £600 ono. Mr Ellis 
Tel: (0689) 47396. 


STANNAH STAIRLIFT for 12 stairs. 1 yr 
old. Perfect condition. Purchaser to re- 
move: Cost £1600, will accept £400. 
ORTHO-KINETICS CUSHION LIFT 


CHAIR. Ideal for disabled. Cost £544, 
will accept £200. Tel: 01-688 0282. 


SWEDISH ELECTRIC TURNOVER 
BEDS. Also other electric & manual beds 
for the disabled. From £550 & VAT. Tele- 
phone Power-Tech (UK) Ltd on (0903) 
713227. 


ELECTRIC SCOOTER £400 ono. ELEC- 
TRIC ADJUSTABLE ARMCHAIR £450 
ono. FOLDING WHEELCHAIR £50 
ono. COMMODE WITH WALKING AID 
£30 ono. All excellent condition. Tel: 01- 
560 5261. 


AVON BATRICAR. 2 yrs old. Little used. 
Cost £2000 new. Will accept in region of 
£700. Tel: (058 087) 521. 


WANDSWORTH HEALTH AUTHORITY 
CONTINUING CARE UNIT 


are is fully accessible to wheelchair users. 


“An Equal Opportunity Employer” 


am Merseyside 
BBE Improved Houses 


MIH isa charitable Housing Association which provides older housing 
and builds new homes for people in housing need. The Association 
manages over 12,000 rented homes on Merseyside. 


AREA DIRECTOR 
FOR 
LIVERPOOL CENTRAL 


Starting Salary up to £20,000 p.a. plus Car 


The director is assisted by 30 staff managing and maintaining 2,000 
dwellings including sheltered housing and controlling a development 
programme of £2m per annum. 

Responsible to the Deputy Chief Executive, the successful candidate 
will be firstly an experienced manager with a proven ability to motivate 
staff, achieve objectives, contribute to corporate management and 
‘relate well to a wide variety of people. The office relates directly to the 
loéal authority and the local housing corporation. 

Itis expected that the person appointed will have qualifications and/or 
experience in housing management or development although someone 
with exceptional abilities outside the housing field would also be 
considered. 

For ajob description and application form, please senda self 
addressed envelope to Hugh W. Evans, MIEH, MIH, Deputy Chief 
Executive, Merseyside Improved Houses, 46 Wavertree Road, 
Liverpool L7 1PH. 

Completed forms to be returned by 21st August, 1987. Initial interviews 
will be held on 9th, 10th and 11th September, 1987. 


All suitably qualified job applicants 
with disabilities are guaranteed an 
interview. 


We positively welcome applications 
from suitably qualified or 
experienced people regardless of 
sex, race, disability 
or marital status. 


PART-TIME SECRETARY 


Services for People with a Physical Disability 
About 20 hours per week (hours to be flexible) 
Salary £3,677—-£4,309 

To work with the Co-ordinator/Research Worker for Services for People with a Physical Disability, 
and as secretary to the Pilot Community Team which she co-ordinates. 

Initiative and interest are required as well as secretarial skills (medical secretary skills not 
necessary). Work with microcomputer will be involved, but training will be given. 

Applications from people with disabilities are particularly welcome. The building in which the offices 


Application forms and job descriptions are available from the 


Personnel Department, Continuing Care Unit, Clare House, St. George’s Hospital, 
Blackshaw Road, London, SW17 OQT. Telephone: 672 9999, ext: 233/260. 


BATRICAR. Excellent condition. 
Bought 1986 & hardly used. Cost £2000, 
will accept £1000. Tel: 01-850 3206 
(day ), 01-850 2345 (eves). 


3-BED HOUSE, Abbey Wood, London. 
Wessex lift, ramp to front dr, 2 receps, 
bthrm, accessible back-gdn. £64,000. 
Tel: 01-311 7935. : 


ELECTRIC WHEELCHAIRRS/ 
SCOOTERS/BATTERY CARS. All makes, 
models wanted and for sale. Nearly new, 
hardly used from half-price. Demonstra- 
tions and collections. Free advice. All 
areas. Contact Mr Gibbons. Tel: 021-357 
4965 anytime. 
Holidays 

8-BERTH CARAVAN & BEACH HUT at 
Felixstowe, run by local Spastics Society. 
Both suitable for wheelchair users. For 
details contact Miss J M Wood, 50 High 
Road East, Felixstowe, Suffolk IP11 9PU. 
Tel: (0394) 283794. 


MOBILE HOME TO LET from 22 August 
for 2 weeks. Situated at Sandford Park, 
Holton Heath, Dorset. Especially adapted 
for wheelchairs. Excellent facilities on 
site. Details from Mrs Crutcher. Tel: 
(0202) 875841. 


THORNBURY HALL HOTEL, Churnet 
Valley. Specialised facilities for all disabi- 
lities. Companion service available (no 
extra cost) to allow all the family to en- 
joy themselves. Conference facilities and 
study/craft courses available on request. 
Colour TV in all bedrooms, single rooms 
available. Games room. Hotel stands in 5 
acres of ground amidst beautiful coun- 
tryside. Prices from £21.50 a day full 
board. For a brochure contact Thorn- 
bury Hall Hotel, Lockwood Road, Kings- 
ley Holt, Stoke-on-Trent, Staffs ST10 
2DH. Tel: (0538) 757220 


Lost 

THERAPIST’S LECTURE MATERIAL of 
slides and films was lost several months 
ago from Castle Priory College or Theo- 
dore Roosevelt School. If anyone’s found 
them please contact Hans de Rijke, 
Trengweath, Hartley Road, Plymouth, 
Devon. 

Find-A-Friend 
YOUNG MAN WANTED, interesting, 
happy and kind car owner, to escort a 
spastic lady (not in a wheelchair). SE 
London area. Please write to Box No 159, 
Disability Now, address on page 16 
(marking envelopes Private & Confiden- 
tial). 
DISABLED WIDOW, 59, with arthritis. 
Car owner. Would like a companion for 
outings (car driver) and friendship or 
pen pals. Leicestershire area. Please 
write to Box No 160, Disability Now, 
address on page 16 (marking envelopes 
Private & Confidential). 
SINGLE MOTHER ofa 31 year old mod- 
erately handicapped cp daughter would 


BUSINESS FROM HOME 


Small but growing and rewarding 
business for sale. Would suit home- 
bound woman or man with interest 
in people, preferably London based. 
Training will be given. 
Bargain @ £5,500. 
Please telephone 01-226 3337 


LET US TRY AND HELP 
YOU FIND A PENFRIEND, 
FRIEND OR PARTNER 


All enquiries to: HANDIDATE 
, The Wellington Centre 
52 Chevallier Street 

Ipswich, Suffolk IP1 2PB 


enor 


be interested in meeting and/or corres- 
ponding with other single parents of 
handicapped children (any age or dis- 
ability) for mutual support, exchange of 
ideas, experience etc. North London. 
Please write to Box No 161, Disability 
Now, address on page 16 (marking en- 
velopes Private & Confidential). 


GENUINE, CARING MAN, 31, mildly 
affected by cp, professional job, own flat, 
varied interests, seeks sincere, intelligent 
lady for companionship. Photo appreci- 
ated. Camberley based. Please write to 


Box No 162, Disability Now, address on 
page 16 (marking envelopes Private & 
Confidential ). 

MS CHAR MOTLEY. Please would you 
send your correct home address to Gayle 
Mooney, Disability Now, 12 Park Cres- 
cent, London W1N 4EQ. 

CLASSIFIED RATES: £1.50 per line, 
with a minimum charge of £6. Advertis- 
ers are invoiced after the advertisement 
appears. Find-a-Friend column ts free. 
(All ads are free for members of The 
Spastics Society or an affiliated group). 


GIA 


within the Greater London area. 


publications. 
Closing Date: 28th August 1987. 


7AA. Telephone 01-274 0107. 


London Boroughs Grants Commitee. 


INFORMATION WORKER 


(PART-TIME) 


GLAD is an independent umbrella body working across the whole spectrum of disability 


Someone with enthusiasm and initiative is required to join a small team developing 
GLAD’s information services to staff, voluntary organisations, statutory bodies and the 
public. Work includes answering telephone and written enquiries, contributing to the 
maintenance and development of the information system and researching material for 


Voluntary or paid experience of information work in a disability organisation or a generalist 
service that advises disabled people is essential 


Salary: £10,185-£1 1,049 (N.J.C. Scale 5) pro rata for a3 day week. 
Further details and application forms from GLAD, 336 Brixton Road, London sws 


GLAD is an Equal Opportunities employer and particularly welcomes applications from 
disabled people. Our offices are fully accessible. GLAD receives funding from the 


Society’s good work? 


contact:— 


tee of people with cerebral palsy. 


seeking his replacement. 


negotiation within the area. 


periods away from home. 


Sharon Hughes on 0272 40191. 


VOLUNTEERS NEEDED 


Are you an imaginative person who would enjoy spending 
approximately one day a week talking to solicitors and other 
professional people on a one-to-one basis about The Spastics 


Ifo, youmay like to help us to promote the idea of legacies by making 
the value of long-term giving to charity more widely appreciated 
amongst those who advise the general public on financial affairs. 


If you are willing to travel locally and would like a voluntary job 
(expenses paid) which offers an interesting challenge, please 


Mrs Dorothy Nixon, Legacies Development Officer 
The Spastics Society, 12 Park Crescent 
London W1N 4EQ. Tel: 01-636-5020 ext. 261 


_ THE SPASTICS SOCIETY 


Development and Research Officer (South) — 
Alpha Advisory Committee 


Scale 5(£8,790-£9,966) plus car loan and allowance 
The Alpha Advisory Committee is The Spastics Society's Advisory Commit- 


The Committee uses most of its budget to fund three Development and 
Research Officers. One of these has just been promoted to Development 
Officer in The Spastics Society’s Midland Region, and we are therefore 


The Developmentand Research Officers’ role is to putinto practice the aims 
6f the Committee,and in particular to assist in the development of Alpha 
Committees and groups at regional and local levels. 

This particular post covers the Society's South East, London and West 
Regions, an area stretching from Kent to Cornwall. The base is open to 


We are looking for a man or woman with a physical disability, probably due 
to cerebral palsy. The successful candidate should have organisational 
ability, and be able to manage their own work without close supervision. 
Community development or group work skills would be an advantage. The 
post will involve considerable travelling, evening and weekend work and 


Terms and Conditions of Service include generous car loan scheme and a 
contributory pension scheme. Job-sharing candidates will be considered. 


For an informal discussion, please contact Dick Harris on 01-263 3178, or 
For further details and an application form, please contact Nigel Smith, 


Community Services Development Manager, The Spastics Society, 12 Park 
Crescent, London W1N 4EQ (01 636 5020). Closing Date: 15th Sep 1987. 


THE SPASTICS SOCIETY 


An Equal Opportunity Employer 
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Going, 
Going... 


One of the leading centres of 
eaten research and develop- 

ent of disability technology 
has gone into liquidation and 
may close completely by the end 
of next month if new sources of 
funding are not found. 

Until recently, the London In- 
novation Network received 
most of its funds from the Grea- 
ter London Enterprise Board 
(GLEB), established by the GLC 
in 1982 as part of their strategy 

“Hr the economic regeneration 
of London. 

With the demise of the GLC 
last year, GLEB lost a large part of 
its funding, and a further £1.9 
million is currently being with- 
eld by the London Residuary 
Body — the Government 
appointed body that now over- 


sees some of the GLC’s funding | 


responsibilities. 

As a result, the LIN has had its 
main source of income cut. Its 
special Disability Unit is in- 
volved in several long-term (5- 
years or more) projects which 
mainstream companies are un- 
willing to commit resources to. 

Two examples of the LIN’s 
work were on show at the recent 
NAIDEX: the Cloudsley Chair, a 
component seating system for 
disabled children, and the Jon 
McGrath Multi Gym — a com- 
plete exercise machine for peo- 
ple restricted to wheelchairs. 

The feeling at LIN is that the 
loss of their grant is due to a 
change of priorities at GLEB 
from labour-based to quick pro- 
fit, capital-based schemes. 

Professor Doreen Massey, of 
the Open University, and a retir- 
ing director of GLEB said: “The 
aim was always to evolve an in- 
vestment plan based on social as 
well as commercial objectives. 
The concern is that this basic in- 
tention is now in jeopardy.” 

rom the. beginning, the LIN 
has worked closely with 
polytechnics, trade unions, 
training centres, local author- 
ities and the public to build and 
extend community links to en- 
sure social as well as economic 
growth. 

“We feel more than let down,” 
said Roger Coleman, finance 
director of LIN. “A very impor- 
tant piece of work has been 
abandoned.” 


Se. 


John McGrath ’sM ulti -Gym. 


Safety first? 


The hoist manufacturer FJ Payne 
fave announced that the spread- 
er bar units on their Oxford and 
Isis models may be unsafe after 
one of the units failed. They have 


. asked all customers with an Ox- 


ford hoist with a serial number 
between 11871 and 16221 or an 
Isis model between 6591 and 
8153 to contact their local sup- 
pliers immediately for a free re- 
placement. 

mould you experience any 
difficulties, contact: F J Payne 
(Manufacturing) Ltd, Stanton 
Harcourt Road, Eynsham, Ox- 
ford OX8 LJT. 


Supermum and Superkid, otherwise known as Jan and Sophie 


Mother and Bab 


& 


Tippett, winners of the 1987 Mother and Baby Award. Jan was told 
Sophie, now aged 2, would be stillborn. Instead, she is the first dis- 
abled child to win the award. The interviewers were positive, said 
Jan, and looked at Sophie, rather than at a baby with spina bifida. 


Workshop wins breathing space 


' The pioneering Bradford work- 


shop which supplies specially 
made clothes for disabled peo- 
ple will not have to close this 
month, as reported in July. But 
the reprieve is a temporary one. 

Fashion Services for the Dis- 
abled is still in business thanks to 
a month-by-month grant from 
Bradford and Ilkley Community 
College, the original sponsors of 
the project. 

Bradford City Council have 
provisionally promised to take 
over the £30,000 a year cost of 


Hearing AIDS 


Concern that the Government’s 
AIDS education campaign is not 
reaching the British deaf com- 
munity has prompted 15 deaf 
people’s organisations to form a 
consortium. 

Known as AIDS AHEAD (AIDS, 
Health Education and Advice for 
the Deaf), the consortium is sup- 
ported by the Terence Higgins 
Trust. It has received a £75,000 
grant from the DHSS for a major 
educational programme. 

The 15 organisations repre- 
sent an estimated 50,000- 
100,000 people who communi- 
cate in British Sign Language 
(BSL) and cannot easily under- 
stand commercials on radio and 
TV or the printed word. 

The consortium is worried 
that deaf people have been un- 
able to receive one-to-one coun- 
selling. They have had to rely on 
a third party, such as a BSL inter- 
preter, through whom  tele- 
phone calls must be made to 
telephone helplines such as the 
one provided by the Terence 
Higgins Trust. 

The consortium plans to train 
deaf people to give information 
about AIDS in BSL, provide deaf 
counsellors for deaf people with 
the AIDS virus and to train carers 
to teach deaf people in residen- 
tial care about the disease. 


The consortium is administered 
by The British Deaf Association. 
Enquiries to 38 Victoria Place, 
Carlisle, Cumbria CA1 1HU. 


running the workshop from 
March 1988 “if at all possible.” 
This grant will depend on 
national government 


_ being available. 


“Tm delighted we have found 
a replacement for the Manpower 
Services Commission funding”, 
said Nellie Thornton, the project 
director. “But the situation is still 
pretty dicey. 

“Although we do not have to 


stop work, we still can’t plan 


ahead, which is frustrating. I am 
trying to get the whole question 
of clothing workshops for the 
disabled raised as a national 
issue.” 

She said some interest had 
already been shown in the 
House of Lords, and the Bradford 
MP Marcus Fox, who has been 
very supportive of the project, is 
to raise the question in the Com- 
mons in October. 
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BT under attack | 


Nearly a year after privatisation, 
British Telecom has apparently 
become the service many peo- 
ple love to hate. In recent 
months, criticism of the £2 bil- 
lion pre-tax profit-maker has 
rained from all directions. 

Its service to elderly and dis- 
abled customers has come in for 
particular attack. 

The onslaught began last 
month when the _ telecom- 
munications watchdog Oftel cal- 
led for BIT to become more 
answerable to the public, follow- 
ing a 56 per cent increase in 
complaints since last year. 


Age Concern’s report, Num- 
ber Unobtainable, followed, 


claiming consumers were worse 


off in virtually every aspect since 
privatisation. The report pointed 
to large increases in local 
charges, standing charges penal- 
ties for infrequent users, the 
priority repair service becoming 
restricted to businesses and an 
increase in disconnection for 
poorer users. 

The report recommended in- 
creasing Oftel’s legislative pow- 
ers (under the Telecoms Act 
1984, Oftel have considerable 
powers to enforce conditions of 
licence, but these are rarely 
used), introducing a free 24- 
hour-response repair service for 
elderly and disabled users and 
giving more protection against 
disconnection for late payment, 
which often occured because 
customers were away in hospital 
or visiting relatives. Having a 
telephone for these users could 
literally be a matter of life or 
death, said Age Concern. 

A National Consumer 
Council/Mori poll published in 
the same week as the Age Con- 
cern report found that BT was 
the most unpopular public ser- 
vice in Britain. MPs from all par- 
ties attacked its post- 
privatisation record. 

BT has hit back. 


Struggling to leave a 
bath is neither relax- 
ing or safe—yet many 
elderly and less able 
people have little 
alternative. 


Re-discover stress-free 
independent bathing with 


the Autolift bathing chair. It swings 
gently over the bath edge and right down into the water, 
and lifts out again, just by turning the handle. 


Return the coupon today for your free colour booklet. 


| ® 
MeEcCanalos 


PLEASE SEND ME DETAILS OF THE AUTOLIFT 


MECANAIDS LTD - FREEPOST - GLOUCESTER : GL1 1BR 
Telephone 0452 500200 
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“An almost totally unfounded 
generalisation,” said Michael 
Bett, Managing Director of BT’s 
UK operations, in response to 
Number Unobtainable. “We're 
getting a bit fed up with ‘trial by 
leaks.’ The report seems to us to 
be prejudiced and inaccurate. 
They have accepted without 
question many out-of-date, dis- 


credited and politically- 
motivated arguments from 
biased sources.” 


He said he was proud of BT’s 
record in helping disadvantaged 
customers and cited new, free, 
round-the-clock priority fault re- 
pairs for chronically sick and dis- 
abled people. 

BT had kept prices down, he 
said, and introduced a system to 
safeguard against disconnection. 
It had given higher rebates for 
low users and introduced talking 
phone bills and a greater range of 
aids for disabled people, helped 
by the “&2 million annual budget 
for the Disabled Customer Unit 
to promote and develop new 
products and services.” 

But earlier in the year, BT’s 
disabled customer service came 


under attack from the National 
Deaf Children’s Society. A survey 
of 74 sales offices around the 
country revealed that BT staff 
knew little about specially de- 
signed equipment for the deaf; 
the information they gave was 
inaccurate and unreliable and 
few staff knew that much of the 
equipment was free or reduced 
in price. : 

Even BT staff and unions are 
unhappy. . At a worker- 
management “staff forum” in 
June, they criticised training 
standards, levels of research and 
development, marketing, and 
complained of poor staff morale. 

The National Union of Com- 
munications accused manage- 
ment of undermining - staff 
morale and putting profits be- 
fore services. ’ 
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